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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








MAY 16 DESIGNATED AS ROOSTER 
DAY IN KENTUCKY AND 
TENNESSEE, 





In the interest of the infertile egg 
the poultry specialists have started a 
campaign for the elimination of the 
rooster among poultry flocks during 
the seasons between May 1 and De- 
cember 1. In this connection Satur- 
day, May 16, has been set aside by the 
people of those states as rooster day 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, when 
every poultry dealer in these states has 
agreed to pay the same prices for 
roosters as they do for hens and pul- 
lets. There is an enormous loss in 
eggs as the result of the fertile egg, 
especially during the summer and fall 
months, and it is for this reason the 
department recommends that the roos- 
ter be kept away from the hens dur- 
ing these seasons. 

Fertile eggs spoil very quickly 
when subjected to the ordinary meth- 
ods of handling on the farm and when 
marketed during the hot summer 
months under adverse conditions. In- 
fertile eggs will keep in good condi- 
tion in temperatures which will cause 
fertile eggs to rot. 

It is estimated that one-third of the 
tremendous annual loss of eggs is due 
to the fertile egg. 

The department specialists advise 
that on the ist of May all male birds 
be either killed, sold or confined until 
the 1st of December, or as late as the 
ist of January in some localities, inas- 
much as it is not necessary to the lay- 
ing qualities of a hen that a rooster 


be maintained in the flock. More- 
ever, his presence during those 
months means fertile eggs, which 


mean bad eggs and the consequent 
loss to the producer and the consumer. 





THE CARE OF GROWING CHICKS. 





The easiest part of the business of 
raising chickens is the hatching. 

If the eggs are hatchable, there is 
not much difficulty in hatching them 
with an incubator, for the directions 


give by the various manufacturers 
are quite explicit and easy to fol- 
low. With the uninitiated, trouble 


usually begins soon after the hatch- 
ing process has been completed, of- 
ten times many of the little chicks 
dying during the first week. In fact, 
it has been said that chickens which 
gt through the first ten days safely 
are as good as half raised. That is 
putting it rather strongly, I think, 
but still there is a good deal of truth 
in it; the most serious difficulties 
arise when chicks are small, says 
Maine Farmer. 

The chief troubles arise from three 
causes—inherent difficulties, over- 
feeding, and chilling. To avoid the 
former, one must begin long before 
hatching time. The eggs must be 
those laid by hens that are them- 
selves free from all signs of dis- 
ease. White diarrhoea is the most 
dangerous disease that attacks small 
chickens, and this may develop from 
inherited germ diseases. It is also 
possible for trouble to occur even 
where the hens that laid the eggs 
are perfectly well, through a germ 
or germs having adhered to the eg, 
on the outer shell, during it pass- 
age through the oviduct. This may 
be removed before the egg is placed 
in the incubator or under the hen, 
by dipping the egg in pure grain al- 
cohol and then wiping it dry, which 
process removes all disease germs. 
If the eggs are to be hatched under 
a hen, the hen should be thoroughly 
dusted several times during the 
hatching process, with a good lice 
powder, and the nest having been 
treated in the same manner, all has 
been done beforehand toward the 
prevention of disease that could well 
be done. 

This being the case, and the eggs 
of only strong, healthy hens of good 
breeding having been selected, noth- 
ing more remains to be done until 
the eggs are hatched. Then all de- 
pends upon the care given the chick- 
ens. They may still develap white 
diarrhoea, the most fatal of aj} chick- 
en diseases, but if they do, the 








chances are pretty good that care on 
the part of the operator might have 
prevented it, though there are of 
course sometimes unforseen causes, 
in which case it probably would not 
be possible to prevent the trouble in 
advance. 

The first forty-eight hours of their 
lives the chickens should’ spend 
largely in sleep, and should not be 
disturbed by any attempt at feed- 
ing. They have been sufficiently 
nourished for that length of time by 
absorbing the yolk of the egg the} 
last thing before leaving the shell. | 
When the chicks are removed from 
the incubator, they should be placed 
in a warm brooder which has been 
strewn with fine litter, preferably 
fine cut clover or alfalfa, and at the 
end of 48 hours a shingle with a lit- 
tle very fine sand strewn cn it should 
be placed before the chicks. They 
will eat the sand, and this should | 
be the first they do eat, unless they | 
do eat some of their green litter, | 
which is not likely to do them any | 
harm, as they will not eat much of | 
it at first. After each chicks has ta- | 
ken a few grains of sand, place fine | 
crumbs, very fine crumbs. they} 
should be, of bread that is not stale | 
and stil] not new, that has been well | 
toasted. Give them just a little of | 
this every two hours during the day | 
for the first two weeks, being care- | 
ful never to give them more than 
they will eat, or, for that matter, | 
quite as much as they would take 
eare of if given the chance. | 

Some recommend giving the chick- 
ens commercial chick food from the 
start, but [| have not found this is a} 
successful starter. After they are | 
two weeks old, it is safe to give them 
a little chick food at every other | 
feeding, or twice a day, and a little | 
beef scrap ground very fine once a} 
day during the third week, is bene- 
ficial. The quantity at each feed 
should of course be increased as the 
chickens grow older, and then it is 
necessary to change the feeding 
times until the chickens are old 
enough to thrive on but three meals 
a day. Of course a good deal of 
judgment is necessary in making the 
changes. From the start, the chick- 
ens must have plenty of pure, fresh, 
clean water, but they must not have 
too much of it at the start, and it 
must be given them in a sereened 
dish, or in some such way that they 
cannot get into the dish and wet 
themselves or the litter. If milk is 
given them, which may be beneficial 
but certainly is not at all necessary, 
equal care must be exercised, for to 
become wet with milk every time 
they are fed is as bad as to get into 
the water. 

It is not mecessary that even small 
chickens live in extreme heat, but it 
is necessary to their life and health 
that they be kept warm enough so 
that crowds of them will not contin- 
ually huddle up together, suffocat- 
ing or crushing to death those at the 
bottom. When the chickens spread 
out all over the brooder at night, 
without panting for breath, the tem- 
perature is about right, and one who 
has watched them a little will not 
need a thermometer to tell them 
when the little fellows are comfort- 
able. 

Of course, there is often a weak 
one or more in a strong flock of 
chickens, and in raising large flocks 
there are more or less deaths which 
eannot be prevented. As soon as it 
is seen that a chicken is ailing, it 
should be removed, that other chick- 
ens may not become infected, and 
if it dies, it should be burned or 
buried deep, for otherwise the germs 
of its disease are liable to be con- 
veyed in one way or another to the 
other chickens, and whole flocks. of 
good birds have sometimes been lost 
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in this way, 

As the chickens grow, the rations 
should be increased, and when they 
are seven or eight weeks old [I give 
them a dry mash consisting of two 
parts wheat bran, one part middlings, 
one part corn meal, and one part 
best beef. scrap. I have seen the 
feeding of bran from the start ad- 
vocated, but I do not believe that is 
the best way to feed very small 
chickens, and I have tried about all 
Ways that seemed likely to succeed. 
Nor do I ever give my chickens wet 
mash—or my hens, either, for that 
matter, and I have tolerable success 
with both hens and chickens. Sand 
that is quite gritty is fed to the lit- 
tle chicks every day for the first six 
weeks, after which they have the 
finest chick grit that can be ob- 
tained at first in small quantities. 


My small chickens have nothing in 
the way of green food except the al- 
falfa or clover in the litter, until 
they are large enough to be placea 
out-of-doors, and this depends alto- 
gether upon the season and the 
weather. In fair weather they go 
out-of-doors as soon as it is warm 
enough, regardless of size, some of 
them being put out when they are 
two or three days old, and others 
not until they are weeks and even 
months old. This all depends upon 
circumstances, and is a matter of 
judgment. It need only be repeated 
that they must not be put out-of- 
doors until they will be warm enough 
there, meaning of coursé where an 
outdoor brooder is not used. If they 
are Warm enough, are not allowed to 
get wet, and have shade enough so 
that they are protected from the di- 
rect rays of the sun in hot weather, 


-they will be as safe out-of 





in the house, and these are 
the only things to be considg 
deciding where they shall be 
If chickens are to be r 
broilers, the feeding after the 
week should be modified, ang 
corn and corn meal given thay 
the birds are to be converteg 
breeders, layers, or even pr 
About this time the chick graiy ; 
be gradually discarded, being tm. 
placed by scratch food in larger ig. 
nels and a better scratch food 
often times be obtained, and 
er, by mixing several grains, than 
by buying prepared grains, 1 use 
two parts good cracked corn, fxg 
parts of a good quality of Oats, and 
one part sound wheat for nearly jj 
purposes, and it suits me a S000 deal 
better than anything else I hays 
tried. 
The cockerels should be separateg 
from the pullets as soon as they egy 
be determined, as a good deal @ 
pends on the freedom of the puilets 
from annoyance during the dey 
ing period. It is better for the cog. 
erels, too, and a little care and g 
tention to such details as this often 
makes a great deal of difference ip 
final results, and it is results alone 
that count. 





first 
more 





The natural construction of the 
fowl’s digestive organs points tg a 
seed or grain diet. No provision 
other than that of assimilation is 
made for the moisture taken into 
the crop. The fowls must have we 
ter, both to soften the food when 
taken into the crop and to enable 
the gizzard to grind it the more 
easily. The hen must also be pro 
vided with water to finish the egg 
which she lays. 





There is still time to do pruning 
and top-workiygg. 

Pansies, zinnias, asters, and pety 
nias make good flower beds. 











Alkans Drmk~ 
A Womans Drink- 
Gi verybodys Drink 
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you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola,, 






V igorously good --- and keenly 
delicious. Thirst-quenching 





The national beverage 
--and yours, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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GRAIN FOR CALVES. 





Calves should be placed on a grain 
aiet as soon after they are weaned 
from skim milk as soon as they 
can be taught to eat it. There is no 
petter food for young calves than 
whole milk from the cow, but it is 
too expensive to feed any longer 

is absolutely necessary. Skim 
milk also is an excellent food when 
itis properly balanced by grain, says 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

The mixture I have found the most 
satisfactory is about two parts of 
crushed oats and one part of oil 
meal. This is also a comparatively | like it at first, although theoretically 
cheap food. The calves soon learn | it is usually the cheapest grain. 
to like it and they do nicely on it. | 
1 grind the oats quite fine with a! 
mill operated by a gasoline engine. | 
Two hundred pounds of oats are} 
thoroughly mixed with 100 pounds| 
of oil meal. | 

I give the calf whole milk for the! 
first three days. Then I begin to 
substitute skim milk gradually, the| 
proportion of whole milk -being made 
less and less each day until the calf 
is getting skim milk exclusively at | 
the end of a week or ten days. By 
this gradual change the calf does not | 
notice the difference and he is less 
apt to have the scours. 

The calf is taught to eat grain by 
throwing it in the bottom of the pail 
after it has had its milk. A small 
handful is scattered on the bottom at 
first. The calf does not always eat 
it up clean for the first few times, 
but he soon begins to eat with a rel-| 
ish. He can be taught to eat it much | 
quicker by placing it in the bottom | 
of a wet feeding pail after he is| 
through drinking than by placing it} 
in a separate dish. 

I know it is the practice of some 
feeders to mix the grain with the 


ceived no grain. 


when winter comes. 
included in the grain mixture to re- 





the feeding pails clean. They ought 
to be washed once or twice a week 
if they have any tendency to become 
sour or foul. It. is a mistake to feed 
sour milk one time and sweet the 
next. Each calf should have an in- 


When several 
a trough, 
get 


allowance each time. 
are fed together in 
stronger ones will 


ones not enough. 


DAIRYING WITH OTHER FARM- 
iG. 


—--—-- 


dairy situation, so far as they have 
yet been made, indicate that dairy- 
ing, to be most financially successful, 
should be carried on in connection 
with other types of farming. The 
reason for this is quite evident. Ow- 
ing to the need of milkers, and labor 
in connection with the corn and al- 
falfa which must be raised for the 
dairy, a considerable amount of la- 
bor is necessary. The corn and al- 








It also will be in 
better condition to place on dry feed 
Corn may be 
place part of the oats after the calf 
is a few months old, but I do not, 


An important precaution is to keep | 


dividual pail and be given a regular | 
the 


more than | 
their share and the smaller, weaker | 


Studies of the financial side of the | 


and warm (about 95 to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit), and must always be fed 
from a clean pail, preferably a tin 
pail. A wooden pail is too hard to 
keep sweet and clean, says Farmer's 
Guide. 

The second week whole milk from 
any cow may be fed, and the third 
week, if the calf is in good health 
and growing nicely, the change to 
skim milk may be begun. Do not 
make the mistake of feeding more 
skim milk simply because the cream 
is removed. The whole milk con- 
tains about as much protein as the 
calf can handle, and when skim milk 





is fed in large quantities the calf 
gets more than he can use and as a 
consequence a sick calf is the result. 

The change from whole milk to 
skim milk must be gradual; from 
one-half to one and one-half pounds 
per day, depending upon the size and | 
vigor of the calf. To an average 
calf, two weeks old, we would feed 
about twelve pounds per day of 
whole milk. The first day of the 
third week (or when it is desirable 


to begin the change) the daily feed 
would ‘be eleven pounds of whole 
| milk and one pound of skim milk; 
the second day, ten pounds of whole 
milk and two pounds of skim milk. 


and so on until the complete change 
is made. It is just as essential to 
|feed the skim milk warm as _ the 


whole milk, although when the calf 
! gets larger and stronger, six to ten 
weeks old, a gradual change to cold 
milk may be made. 

Allow: the calf a clean, airy pad- 
dock or box stall in which to get ex- 
ercise. Give him some well cured 
hay, such as timothy and clover, or 


; timothy alone, as soon as he will eat 


be when he is from 
Alfalfa in 


it, which will 
three to four weeks old. 





small quantities may be fed, but 


“Getting the Last Drop” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost 

















9 «. 


100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 


Send for pamphlet, “How te Raise Calves 
| Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


At your Dealers or 


| BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
| Tas - + «ILLINOIS 


Vanity Case FREE 


Made of rich German silver, 
with fancy flower border. Has 
good mirror and powder puff 
compartment, places for 
quarters, dimes and nickels, 
also strong catch that will 
hold cards and bills, 10-inch 
chain. Given free to anyone 
for selling 20 large art and 
religious pictures at 1c each. 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold and give you 40 
beautif 
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benefit to every newspaper man and 
| woman in the state. The program, 
| now in the making, promises to be 
of more vital interest to writers, edi- 
tors, publishers, than ever before. Ar- 
range to have some one “run the 
plant.” Come and stay the entire 
week or, if you can’t possibly come, 
send some one from your staff. You 
will get direct results for your pa- 
per. 

Transportation to attend Journal- 








‘Ready for the Show. 


falfa will keep this labor busily en- 
gaged during a comparatively short 
period during the year. If the farm 
operations are restricted to the 
growing of these two crops, during a 
considerable portion of the year 
there will be no labor during the day 
to profitably employ the farm help 
and horses which must be at hand 
during the other portion of the year. 
A consideration of these facts makes 
it perfectly plain that if dairying is 
to be conducted most profitably, it 
must be combined with the growth 
of other crops upon the farm, which 
will profitably employ the men and 
teams during the time when they 
would not be otherwise engaged in 
connection with the dairy operation. 
Studies of the returns from various 
types of farms show that these fun- 
damental considerations are well 
borne out by the results—H. A. 
Harding, University of Illinois, 


skim milk, but I never had good suc- 
cess by so doing. The calves always 
get the scours. I believe a calf 
heeds to chew its grain, the same 
a humans need to chew their food. 
When grain is mixed with the skim 
milk it is swallowed whole and is 
not mixed with the digestive juices 
ofthe mouth. That is what causes 
the digestive troubles. 


The grain allowance should be in- 
Ceased gradually as the calf be- 
fomes older. After it has learned 
W eat it, it maybe fed in a box for 
purpose. A small handful will 
ve enough at first. The oil meal 
aid vats will supply the fat which 
> Temoved by the separator and 
@ will not be a great deal of dif- 
ference between a skim milk calf on 
fain and a calf which has been fed 
Whole milk or allowed to run with 
Mother for several weeks. Of 
Course, there will be some difference, 
hot in proportion to the cost of 
two calves, 


When the calf gets a few months 
the begin substituting water for 
skim milk, which leaves me more 
— for the hogs. By this time 
calf will be eating considerable 
+ hay besides its grain, and it 
Whi 





CALF RAISING. 





We prefer to take the calf from the 
mother as soon as dropped, never al- 
lowing it to nurse once. By is 
method the cow soon forgets the 
calf, and the latter is much more 
easily taught to drink. The mother’s 
milk should be fed the first week, 
beginning when the calf is 24 to 36 


not.need so much milk. A calf 
ch has been fed grain can be 
ed from its allowance of. milk 








sooner than a calf that has re-' hours old. The milk must be fresh 





with this roughage there is danger 
of the calf’s eating more than he 
can properly digest. Grain may be 
fed as soon as he will take it, and 
for this purpose a mixture of bran 
and crushed oats or crushed oats 
alone is recommended. 

Calves should be fed in a stanch- 
ion so constructed as to prevent 
them from sucking each others’ ears 
after they have drunk their milk. 
The feeding of grain by placing a 
little before them after every meal 
of milk will also discourage the de- 
sire to such the ears of the calf in 
the next stanchion. 

The secret of successful calf rais- 
ing lies in keeping the calf’s diges- 
tive organs in perfect shape. To do 
this, avoid sudden changes either in 
feeding or management. Feed warm 
milk from clean pails, but do not 
feed too much. Clean, sunny quar- 
ters, with exercise, and clean and 
wholesome food fed in proper 
amounts at the proper time will les- 
sen the number of weak calves, and 
produce heifers which will develop 
into vigorous cows. 





JOURNALISM WEEK UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURL 





.. Remember the dates—May 18-22. It 
is your week. We want you to come 





and help make the discussions a real 





ism Week, payable in advertising, will 
be furnished to editors of Missouri 
newspapers and dependent members 
of their families, by the Wabash, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, Missouri Pa- 
cific, St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
Chicago & Alton railroads. Applica- 
tion should be made to the general 
passenger agents. 

The Missouri Press Association will 
hold an unusually important meeting 
during the week. President Naeter 
will tell of the Association’s plans 
for a great trip at a very small cost 
to the Panama exposition; also plans 
for a mammoth printing exhibition to 
be held in St. Louis. The plans will 
be decided on at this meeting. 

The Missouri Afternoon Dailies As- 
sociation will meet here during the 
week. 

The Women’s Press © Association 
will have a program. 


Dean Williams, who has visitea 
more newspaper offices and met more 
newspaper men than any other per- 
son, will be back for Journalism 
Week. Be will preside at all of the 
meetings and will tell of his year’s 
trip around the world. 

You will receive later detailed in- 
formation about the week’s program. 

Come! 





Sweet alyssum, golden feather, and 
lobelia are goed annuals for borders. 
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Cattle 


$6.81 PROFIT PER BEEF CALF IN 
THE SOUTH. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Work- 
ing With State of Alabama to De- 
termine the Cost of Raising 








and Fattening Beef Calves 
Under Ave South- 
ern Con ns. 





The average profit for a beef calf 
raised under average Southern condi- 
tions is $6.81, according to experi- 
ments which the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has been conducting, 
working with the state of Alabama. 
The experiments have extended over 
three years with the object of learn- 
ing what it would cost to raise beef 
calves to an age of about 9% omnths, 
as well as to determine the profit in 
finishing these calves for the market 
during the winter months and selling 
them when about 12 months old. 

The herd on which the test was 
made was free from tuberculosis and 
was rapidly being made free from cat- 
tle ticks. Every animal on the farm 
was dipped in a solution of arsenic ey- 
ery two weeks. No ticks were seen 
on the calves during the progress of 
the test. 

The cows were bred so as to have 
the calves dropped during the spring 
months. During the summer months 
the animals, both young and old, graz- 
ed upon a moderately good pasture; no 
feed except salt was given in addition 
to the pasture. During these pasture 
months the cows ate nothing but pas- 
ture grasses while the calves had the 
cows’ milk in addition to the grasses. 
The main pasture was made up prin- 
cipally of Japan clover and broom 
sedge, which had come naturally after 
the clearing of the land. This large 
pasture consisted of approximately 
1,000 acres, but a very large part was 
covered with trees; under these trees 
the ground was bare. A small adjoin- 
ing pasture of approximately 30 acres 
had been partly set to Bermuda grass, 
but this was used only occasionally 
for some calves. These permanent 
pastures afforded the animals reason- 
ably good grazing for about six months 
of the year. 

When the pastures became exhaust- 
ed in the late fall the calves were 
weaned, the males castrated, and the 
cows and calves placed in separate 
fields and fed and managed different- 
ly. The cows were placed in the old 
corn and cotton fields, thus being fed 
the rough feeds of the farm along with 
small amounts of cottonseed cake. The 
calves were prepared for the winter 
fattening period. 

Cottonseed meal, cotton seed cake, 
pastures, corn silage, and broom- 
sedge hay were all used in the test. 
Cottonseed meal, corn-silage, and the 
hay were fed to the calves during the 
fattening period. All of the feeds ex- 
cept the broom-sedge hay were of good 
quality. The cottonseed meal and cot- 
tonseed cake were fresh and bright. 
The corn silage was also of excellent 
quality; it was made of corn which 
would have yielded about 30 bushels 
of grain to the acre. While the hay 
was bright, clean, and well cured, it 
was exceedingly poor quality, as 
broom sedge will not make a good 
quality of hay. It is, however, a rough- 
age that should not be wasted. 

In work of this character the finan- 
cial statement is not as exact as might 
be desired, because the price of feeds, 
as well as of cattle, fluctuates consid- 
erably from year to year. The finan- 
cial outcome of a particular experi- 
ment may not be duplicated by the 
cattle raiser or feeder, owing to the 
different conditions under which he is 
operating. The prices paid for the 
feeds were as follows: Those of corn 
silage and hay being estimated. Cot- 
tonseed meal and cottonseed cake $25 
a ton, corn silage $3 a ton, and broom- 
sedge hay $5 a ton. 

No barns or other artificial shelter 
were provided for the cows. During 
the winter months they were in fields 
where trees, with the underbrush, af- 
forded ample protection for mature an- 
imals. The calves, however, were pro- 
vided with excellent shelter during 
the winter. While being fattened they 
were inclosed in a small lot in which 
was a good barn. The doors were 





always open so that they could go in 
and out at will. They were fed twice 
each day in troughs placed under the 
extending eaves of the barn. The 
calves were fed in such amounts that 
the feed was all eaten within a short 
time after it was put before them. An 
abundance of pure water and salt was 
provided all the time. 

At the clese of the test the calves 
which had ben fattened were sold and 
shipped to New Orleans. The experi- 
mental farm was located four miles 
from Bellamy, Ala., the nearest rail- 
road station and the animals were 
driven to that point to be loaded on 
the cars. 

The breeder can not expect every 
cow in the herd to drop a calf each 
year. It is important, however, that 
as many of the cows 4s possible pro- 
duce calves each year; the idle cows 
are not only idle capital, but they are 
constant consumers of farm products. 
The idle cow has a very important part 
to play in the total expense of raising 
a calf, as an expense of keeping her 
must be charged against the calves 
which other cows produce. To illus- 
trate: The above table shows that a 
clear profit of $6.81 was made on each 
one of the 64 calves, but when the total 
number of cows was taken into consid- 
eration it is seen that a clear profit of 
only $5.45 was realized on each. 

It cost $1,295.35 to care for and feed 
the whole herd during one year’s time. 
This figure includes all possible ex- 
penses, as cost of labor, interest on in- 
vestment, depreciation in the value of 
the herd, cost of pasture and all other 
feeds, and taxes. Forty-nine fat calves 
were sold for $1,500.55; 15 good heifer 
calves were kept on the farm for fu- 
ture breeding purposes, and they were 
valued at only $15 each. When the 
value of these 15 calves, $225, is add- 
ed to the sum received for the fat 
calves, the total income of the herd is 
raised to $1,731.55. A total profit of 
$436.19 was consequently realized on 
the whole herd of 80 cows. 

These results are, of course, entire- 
ly satisfactory, as they represent 
profits above the interest on the money 
invested, while the value of the ma- 
nur made on the farm is not taken in- 
to consideration. The worth of the 
manure should never be neglected but 
there was no way to determine the ex- 
act amount produced and no approxi- 
mation was made. 

The Department is publishing the re- 
sults of its experiment in greater de- 
tail in a bulletin (No. 73), entitled 
“Raising and Fattening Beef Calves in 
Alabama.” This should be of interest 
to any farmer wishing to raise beef 
cattle under similar conditions in the 
South. It may be had free for the ask- 
ing. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor Rural World: April 27—A 
beautiful morning to begin the week, 
We had a week of no rain after much 
wet, and a nice good rain Saturday 
to wind up the dry week. We plant- 
ed our garden and early potatoes at 
last and this nice rain as a coaxer to 
bring out the germination and now 
nice warm sunshine is just ideal to 
bring vegetation on nicely. We have 
the cabbage, tomatoes, radish, lettuce, 
peas, early Adams corn and early 
bush beans all coming up nicely. Wee 
girly has nasturtiums up and trans- 
planted. ‘The pansies have given 
lovely blooms the past week and dai- 
ly now we gather the lovely blossoms. 
A bunch of the neighbors’ boys and 
girls came to spend the afternoon yes- 
terday, Sunday, and I pinned a nice 
little boquet on all of them before they 
left. My pansies are the earliest here 
in the neighborhood. 

We have one tobacco plant bed 
made. The manager’s boy is on a bus- 
iness trip this morning. The next in 
order is out stringing the telephone 
wire this morning. We hope to have 
the phone put up by the time the 
week is out. If there are any of our 
friends of the Rural World family 
that have the use of a phone you will 
know we will be glad to have the use 
of a phone. I have the fencing now 
on the way for our lawn and soon 
we shall have the chickens no more 
at our front and back door. We will 
have them where they belong and that 
is out of the front yard in their own 
department. We have one hen with 
21 little chicks. More due soon. I 








have ordered some turkey eggs. 
Thought that might prove as well as 
buying the old birds it will save the 
searching for the eggs at least for this 
one season. I have just come from 
the garden where I have set 300 
strawberry plants, they are 100 Sena- 
tor Dunlap, Brandywine and Bubachs. 
I think this a good selection for garden. 
These are plantedforhome use and 
as I set them out myself, and they 
are where I can watch them closely 
they will be sure to grow. I person- 
ally never set out strawberry plants 
before, but husband used to grow the 
berries for market and all the family 
would go out and help pick them. We 
brought the nicest berries to our town 
(Falmouth). 

When we came two years ago to 
this new home of our, I set out some 
asparagus, we did not cut any the 
previous two years, but now we are 
having this nice vegetable on our ta- 
ble. We are all very fond of aspara- 
gus. My garden is a source of much 
pleasure to myself and family. I will 
now make my third sowing of radish 
and lettuce and the second planting of 
sugar corn and beans. I mean to have 
a continuous supply of garden truck. 
See, it is April, and already we are 
enjoying the fruits of our labor. This 
will last now all season. 

Our garden was made large enough to 
be worth while. And as the fence is 
of wire the chickens do not trouble 
us any. I am going to sow some 
sweet clover today in my newly set 
strawberry patch. We learned from 
past experience where the sweet clov- 
er grew in the strawberry patch they 
were the nicest and most luscious ber- 
ries, so I will heed this past gained 
knowledge. 

When the garden plot was too wet 
to plow I took my boys and girls in- 
to the garden and we soon had some 
beds dug up for the early beds, later 
when it was more favorable we had 
the garden plowed. Now, from time 
to time we will get it all planted and 
what a pleasure it is to see the truck 
all grow. It puts new life into us 
just to watch it all grow. Cattle and 
sheep and horses are all enjoying the 
sweet clover pasture now, though we 
have yet sweet clover hay, alfalfa hay 
each. Much joy and prosperity to all. 

MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 





THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 


Interesting Points on the Toad—Not 
Poisonous—How He Works— 
Some Appetite. 


The toad is one of the farmer’s best 
friends. He hides during the heat of 
the day under stones, sticks or any 
kind or rubbish he can find that will 
afford shade and moisture, and as 
soon as the day grows cool he sallies 
forth in quest of food, which consists 
principally of insects. 

It is a common superstition, says 
one writer, that to kill a toad will 
cause the cows of the offender to 
give bloody milk, which, though with- 
out foundation in fact, is productive 
of good by deterring the slaughter of 
the innocents by cruel boys. 

Like many others of the animal 
kingdom, the toad sloughs his skin, 
but you can never find their cast 
skins around as you do those of 
snakes. Only once have I been able 
to see a toad change his raiment. I 
saw one in a shady place beneath a 
large clod. He acted as though he 
were in severe pain. Presently I saw 
the skin on his back beginning to 
split. 

The opening grew larger and 
larger, till at last he worked it for- 
ward and off his hind legs, for all 
the world like a boy taking off his 
trousers. Next he worked it off his 
front legs and with his feet he 
pushed it off his head, rolled it up 
into a ball and, what do you think! 
He swallowed the pellet as though 
it were a delicate morsel. 

Formerly toads were thought to be 
venomous, but the idea is absolutely 
without foundation. The toad’s body 
is covered with wart-like protuber- 
ances. which on pressure exude a 
milky liquid of a very acrid taste. 
Many a time have I seen dogs play 
with toads, but observed that they 
were careful not to get the little 
creatures in their mouths, No doubt 
they had learned of the toad’s weapon 
by experience. 

Though he appears to be a clumsy 

































































































































fellow, often have I watched him. — 
fore my team, and he always : | 
and spaced his leaps as to 
death by hoofs and wheels. ' 
is not active enough to spring — 
insects. How does he catch them? 
His tongue, which is an ine} Gl 
more long, is attached to the front 
his mouth and free behind. Whe, 
fly comes near enough, the to The 
thrust quickly out, and the fly ig @, Miso 
veloped and drawn back into is fer 
mouth so quickly that the eye Can not easy 
follow the movements. ite 
Toads are local in their ha 
are in fact many animals thong th 
be wanderers. The toad you saw -y 
ping around your yard last summer jg oe 
the one which will appear next gym. oy 
mer and has been doing police duty fruit 
in your yard and garden for sever ag 
years, _ 
The number of insects a toad wij tm 
consume is almost incredible to ong ee 
who has not observed their yards 
and as he is not particularly choles .. 
in his selection of food, he d ~ 
vast numbers of injurious insect, a 
His utility as an insecticide is so wey the 
known that in some places he hag q ee 
market value for placing in gardens pe | 
The toad exhibits a considerable nd 
degree of intelligence and is cive 
tamed, I knew three toads that hag If the 
been tamed by children. After hay. black » 
ing been carried into the house a fey the gr 
evenings they became so tame fhat wer 
they would hop up on the porch ang Sirva 
wait for the door to be opened, r thre 
Then they would calmly hop into in Mis: 
the kitchen and watch for flies, They whethe 
became so tame that the children former 
could catch them anywhere ip fhe bunche 
yard and carry them round withont been 
their making any effort to escape Careful 
Each succeeding summer three toads help in 
applied for the job, and we supposed two otl 
them to be the original ones.—New ee 
York Farmer. A bai 
DURABLE FRINGE. pan 
If you wish to make a durable am ll 
attractive fringe, decide on the de rel at | 
sired length of fringe and pull when s 
threads as for hemstitching. Then 0. TI 
hemstitch on the inner side without HP ghoniq | 
turning a hem. Ravel out fringe to corrode. 
the hemstitch line. This positively barrel 
can not ravel. In this manne, MF ton acr 
writes a Los Angeles Express co- A buck 
tributor, out of an old piece of to $8 
rgund thread linen I made a much than a 
admired set of lunch napkins. compres 
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js fertile and the vines healthy, it is 
easy to grow perfect grapes (that is, 
grapes free from rot and worms) by 
govering the clusters with one or 
two-pound paper sacks. The sacks 
may be bought at the grocery store 
for about $1.00 per thousand. The 
sacks must be put on as soon as the 
fruit is formed. If rot. gets started, 
the sacks are no protection. The 
sacks are pinned on or fastened by 
wrapping around the 
short pieces of wire. Half-acre vine- 
yards or larger should be protected 
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abits, by spraying. The Missouri College 
choice of Agriculture recommends the fol- 
stroys Jowing system: 

sects, When the third leaf has appeared 
) Well on the young shoots, spray with Bor- 
has a deaux mixture made by using 5 Ibs. 
rdens, of copper sulphate, 5 Ibs. lime and 50 
erable gallons water. Spraying is most ef- 
easily fective when done just before a rain. 
t had If the season is wet and warm, the 
"hay black rot will be hard to control. In 
a few the grape districts of the north the 
> that growers expect to spray four times at 
h and intervals of two weeks. Possibly two 
1, or three applications will be sufficient 
» into in Missouri, but much depends upon 
They whether the disease has been bad in 
ildrea former years, and whether the dried 
Dp the punches which died from the rot have 
ithout been removed from the vineyard. 
Scape, Careful annual pruning is a great 
toads help in controlling the rot and also 
pased two other diseases which attack the 
—New fruit and leaves. 

A barrel spraying outfit, fitted with 
hose, nozzle, etc., and even mounted 
on wheels in the form of a push cart, 
may be had, complete, for $25 or $30. 

le ant A pump alone, mounted on a bar- 
he de tel at home and hauled in a wagon 
pull when spraying, will cost from $12 to 
Then $20. The working parts of any pump 
‘ithout should be made of brass which is not 
ge to corroded by the spraying salts. A 
itively barrel sprayer will handle probably 
anner, ten acres of fruit trees or vineyard. 
3 COn- A bucket sprayer costing from $3.50 
ce of to $8 may be used for spraying less 
much than a dozen trees. The small hand 
compressed air and knapsack out- 
fits costing from $5 to $15 are very 
“7 good for handling berry patches, nur- 
o, wil a stock, potatoes and small vine- 
» yards. 
he To Further information may be obtain- 
ed by writing to the Missouri College 
— of Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri. 
a 
HOW TO ° PREPARE SPRAYING 
SOLUTIONS. 
mn or eae 
." By W. L. Howard. 
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Bordeaux Mixture: Made from cop- 
per sulphate (bluestone or blue vit- 
tiol), lime and water. Dissolve the 
bluestone in a wooden or earthen- 
Ware vessel by hanging the crystals 
(i a cloth sack) over the vessel so 
the bottom dips into the water about 
M@ inch, Leave over night. Blue- 
tine dissolves quickly in hot water 
ii stirred constantly. Slake the lime 
0 a thin paste. Fill the sprayer 
half full of water, then add the blue- 
ioe solution. Add several gallons 
of water to the milk of lime and 
dour this through a strainer into 

Sprayer. Never mix bluestone 
ad lime water solutions together 
taless one or both are very much 
thinned or diluted with water. If 

§ poison-like arsenate of lead is to 
used, stir the required quantity 

a bucket of water until thorough- 

Mixed and then pour into the 

‘Mayer with the Bordeaux Mixture. 

Finish filling the sprayer with water. 

Bordeaux Mixture is the best all- 

“und spray for preventing plant 

8S. Not to be used on peach 
tees, May russet apples if used for 
the Calyx spray. 

Commercial Lime Sulphur: If only 
€W acres are to be sprayed, it 
d perhaps be best to buy the 

already made, If steam is 
ble, the material may be 

“eked in a barrel at home. Pipe the 
to the bottom so no stirring 

tbo be necessary, Stir constantly 
led in a pot or vat over a fire. 


































bright red in color. Formula: 


mouth with | 


The Scott or Self-Boiled Lime Sul- 
phur: This is used for spraying 
peaches and other stone fruits. Made 
from sulphur, lime and water. Slake 
8 Ibs. of fresh lime by adding wa- 
ter. When the mass begins to sim- 
mer slowly stir in 8 lbs. of flowers 
of sulphur. The mass can be kept 
simmering best by using warm wa- 
ter. After 8 or 10 minutes stop the 
simmering or boiling by adding cold 

water. Add enough water to make 
| up to 50 gallons. The solution is 
then ready for spraying on peach 
trees without adding any more wa- 
ter. If poison is to be used, stir in 
a bucket of water and pour into bar- 
rel. 

Arsenate of lead in the form of a 
paste or powder can be purchased 
from many reputable companies. 
Used for spraying against codling 
moth, curculio and all other insects 
that eat. From 1% to 3 lbs. of the 
paste should be used to each 50 gal- 
i}ions of spray mixture. The latter is 

always regarded as so much water. 
| The powder is twice as strong as the 
paste, so only half the quantity 
should be used. 

The Experiment Station at Colum- 
bia will be very glad to advise any- 
one where to buy spraying mater- 
ials, pumps or other equipment. 








PLANTING TREES. 





roots and be sure to spread all roots 
well. Twisted or bunched roots are 
likely to decay easily. It is well to 
cut off the ends of the larger roots 
with a sharp knife, especially if they 
have been bruised, Set the tree or 
plant in the middle of the hole. rr 


may be leaned slightly toward the 
direction from which the- wind 
comes. Fill in about four inches 


with the richest top soil obtainable. 
If the tree is set in sandy or poor 
soil, it is always a good plan to take 
out considerable soil from the hole 
and fill with good rich soil. Trees 
or other plants will not do well on 
sand. They must have plenty of 
plant food. 

After the tree is set and about four 
inches of soil thrown in over the | 
roots, tramp the soil well so that it; 
is firm about the small feeding roots. 
This is perhaps the most important 
point to remember in setting a tree 
or plant of any sort. Water may be 
added, although it is better to put it 
in the hole a few hours before the 
tree is set.- Fill in with more soil 
and keep tramping it until the top 
layer is put on. The last four or 
five inches should not be tramped 
very much, since we want a dust 
blanket to help hold the moisture in 
the soil. It is well to leave a dish 
or hollow about the tree to catch 
and hold the water from the rains. 

If the position is exposed to high 
winds, it is usually a good plan to 
drive a stake into the ground and 
tie the tree to it to prevent the wind 
from blowing the top and loosening 
the root system. 

Sometimes it is desirable to mulch 
the soil with several inches of 
strawy litter, but as a rule, cultiva- 
tion is preferable. Mulch should be 
applied to the depth of about six or 
seven inches when the ground 
freezes in autumn—LeRoy Cady, 
Associate Horticulturist, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 





PREPARE THE SEED BED WELL. 


A Few Reasons for Putting the Soil 
in Good Shape Before 
Sowing. 








The soil is the home of all crop 
growth, and much depends upon the 
preparation of that home for the crop 
that is to be grown. The prepara- 
tion of the seed bed will vary some- 
what with the character of the crop 
and the quality of the soil in which 
it is to be grown; but in all cases it 
must be remembered that if a seed is 





Sey for about one hour. Should 
) 






fresh lime, 126 lbs. flowers 


Dig a hole somewhat larger than | 


ee 
—————— 
s of sulphur. Slake lime and stir in| plant is to thrive and have a vigor-| yearling seasons. 
Hor ure sulphur. After boiling, add water to/| ous root development, it needs a mel- 
make up loss from  evaporation.| low, yet compact, seed bed, in which | hens; 
— Should be kept in closed barrels.| the soil particles are neither baked 
GROWING PERFECT GRAPES, Use 1% gallons to 48% gallons of; together nor in an open or lumpy 
water for summer spraying of ap-| condition, but are sufficiently packed 
By W. L. Howard. ples; 1 gal. to 8 or 9 of water as| together to allow a free movement of 
The worst enemy of the grape in| dormant scale spray. Dangerous| moisture in the soil, and which can 
yissouri is the black rot. If the soil to use of peaches at any strength. still supply the needed amount of air, 


When prepared in this way, and 
thoroughly united with the _ subsoil 
below, such a seed bed offers, under 
favorable conditions a most excellent 
opportunity for root development 
and continued growth.—Agricultur- 
al Extension Bulletin 20, University 
Farm, St. Paul. 





FOREST NOTES 





Plan to set out at least one tree or 
shrub on Arbor Day. 


_— ——« 





‘ 
Keep the nests 
clean; provide one nest for every four 
gather the eggs twice daily; 
keep the eggs in a gool, dry room or 
cellar, and market them at least twice 
a week. Market all cockerels except 
those intended for breeding purposes, 
as soon as they attain broiler size, 
for they will pay a larger profit at 
that time than if held until fall, when 
the market becomes over-crowded. 
The department is planning a cam- 
paign among the boys’ and girls’ 
poultry clubs in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and North and South Caro- 
lina, to encourage not only produc- 
tion of a better grade of eggs; but a 
more uniform metaod of grading, 
Arrangements are being made to of- 
fer prizes for the production of the 
best dozen of eggs, and it is expected 
that the state, county, or municipal 
officials will offer such prizes as trips 





Nearly 4,000 acres were reforested 
in Montana and northern Idaho dur- | 
ing 1913, at an average cost of $7.50! 
an acre. } 





MAY 16 HAS BEEN DESIGNATED IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
AS ROOSTER DAY. 











| 
In the interest of the infertile egg | 
| the poultry specialists of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture have started a | 
campaign for the elimination of the | 
|rooster among poultry flocks during 
| the seasons between May first and 
|December first. In this connection | 
| Saturday, May 16, has been set aside | 
|as rooster day in Kentucky and Tenn- 
;essee, when every poultry dealer rm | 
|these states has agreed to pay the | 
same prices for roosters as they do} 
|for hens and pullets. There is an| 
enormous loss in eggs as the result | 
'of the fertile egg, especially during 


is absolutely necessary to hold the/the summer and fall months, and it | Best and ches 


is for this reason the Department of | 
Agriculture recommends that the) 
roosters be kept away from the hens | 
during these seasons. It is estimat- 
ed that one-third of the tremendous | 
annual loss of eggs is due to the fer- 
tile egg. 

It is not necessary for a rooster to 
be among hens in order that their lay- 
ing qualities may not be curtailed. | 
The rooster, it is advised, should be 
allowed with the hens only during 
the breeding season, and eggs that 
are intended for hatching purposes 
should be fertile, as the infertile ones 
will not hatch. 

Fertile eggs spoil very quickly 
when subjected to the ordinary 
methods of handling on the farm and 
when marketed during the hot sum- 
mer months under adverse conditions. 
Infertile eggs will keep in good con- 
dition in temperatures which will 
cause fertile eggs to rot. On May 15 
the school authorities of the cities, 
counties and towns of Kentucky and 
Tennessee have been requested to an- 
nounce rooster day to the scholars 
and it is expected that it will be ob- 
served. It is expected that other 
states will follow the lead of their 
two southern sisters and that rooster 
days will be pretty generally estab- 
lished. 

The department advises that on the 
Ist of May all male birds be either 
killed, sold or confined until the ist 
of December or as late as the Ist of 
January in some localities, inasmuch 
as it is not necessary to the laying 
qualities: of a hen that» a rooster be 
maintained in the flock. Moreover, 
his presence during those months 
means fertile eggs, which mean bad 
eggs and the consequent loss to the 
producer and the consumer. 

It is advisable to market the old 
hens in the summer as soon as the 
second laying season is over, contin- 
ues the department’s advice, as hens 
over two years old rarely lay as many 
eggs as they do in their pullet and 
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WRITE ME TO-DAY. 
Dollars saved on every size. Absolute Siemed 
uarantee on 3500 miles with every Tire. 
SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE DOLLARS 

ON YOUR OLD TIRES TOO. Don't buy 
another tire until you get my prices and 
illustrated Printed Matter. It will pay you. 
Write me today—NOW! State size used. Write 
J. A. MeManus, Mareger, PRERLESS TIRE 
Co., Ine., 304-K 54th St. West, New York Oity. 
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2horse,3-stroke, Two men canrun !t. Saves 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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There’s money in eggs. 


imported direct from Tom Barron’s 


MARY CULVER, Route 


That’s where the profit lies. Barron and Culver 
strains lay wonderfully. Cuiver strain hens mated with pure Barron strain 
males, nephews of 282-egg hen. Eggs, $2 per 15, or $10 per 100. One yard 
best pedigree stock. Also wonderful 
show yard. Their record will surprise you. 

Fawn Indian Runner ducks—Mo. State Show winners. Eggs only $2 per 
13, $10 per 100. Large White Holland turkey eggs, $5 per 10 eggs. 

: KLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


1, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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to germinate readily, it needs air, 
warmth and moisture, and that if a 


SEEDS 


MAIN & MARKET, 


==9 
Bluegrass, (Poa PratensisJ 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 

SAINT LOUIS. 
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EVENING SHADE, MO. NOTES, 


Editor Rural World: This is a love- 
ly Easter morning in the fair Ozarks. 
After the darkness and the storm the 
sun is shining brightly on a new 
world. The grass is a brilliant green, 
the Easter lilies are blooming; birds 
are caroling their sweetest songs, the 
air is crisp and full of ozone; all na- 
ture is pulsating with renewed life and 
hope and the deep blue azure heavens 
is bending over all. 

In a former letter to the Rural 
World the writer alluded to the fact 
that we are living on a star. Let us 
consider the earth the world in which 
we live from an astronomical point of 
view as a star or planet. It is well 
for an amateur astronomer to avoid 
wandering too far into the star depths 
at first, lest he not only loses himself, 
but leads his readers astray. “Ves- 
sels large may venture more but little 
boats should keep near shore.” 

If it were possible for an observer to 
view our earth from the sun this great 
big world of ours would look like a 
small pale speck in the sky, probably 
no larger than the North Star. This 
is due to the enormous distance of 
the earth from the sun. Astronomers 
have measured the distance and re- 
duced it to miles as follows: 92,500,- 
000. But what does this mean? If a 
ship under full sail, sailing 20 miles 
an hour could turn her prow sunward 
and sail night and day, never stopping, 
it would take her more than 1,000 
years to reach the shores of the sun. 
No human mind can fully comprehend 
what this vast distance is. 

Should our observer transport him- 
self to the planet Mercury, our earth 
would to him appear as a star of the 
second or third magnitude and if he 
were provided with a good telescope 
he might make many very interesting 
observations of our globe and moon. 

Coming nearer home our observer 
would find a still better point of ob- 
servation from that noble planet Ve- 
nus. From that vantage ground our 
earth would appear as the largest and 
most lustrous star in the whole heay- 
ens and would probably show a sensi- 
ble disk to the unaided eye. Aided by 
the telescope our observer would see 
a large sun-kissed globe and a smaller 
globe (the moon) in the same tele- 
scope field. If he would look long 
enough he would see occultations and 
eclipses of the two globes. Our con- 
tinents and seas would show up fine- 
ly. In a telescope of high power the 
great mountain ranges, large islands, 
lakes, possibly cities and large rivers, 
green river basins and forests, yellow 
deserts and the extensive snow fields 
in the circumpolar areas of our world 
would all be brought out in bold re- 
lief. 

Should our observer wish to see us 
at close range he should leave Venus 
and take up his abode on our moon, 
which is the nearest heavenly body to 
the earth by many million miles. Our 
earth would now look like an immense 
moon. The observer would see it go 
through all the phases of the moon 
in precisely the same time as our moon 
takes to accomplish them. When our 
earth would be at her full she would 
be nearly four times the diameter of 
the full moon and shed so much moon- 
light as to practically obscure all the 
other lights in the observer’s firma- 
ment. 

When our lunarian observer turns 
his telescopic lenses earthward what 
a marvelous panoramic scene unfolds 
itself to his entranced vision. He then 
beholds a great wonder ball. 

With belted seas that come and go 

And endless isles of sunlit green, 
Huge polar caps of whitest snow, 

Clouds floating in the air serene 
High mountains with red fires aglow 

And yales with fertile soil thereon. 

How good is God to create and so 
wondrously design for man’s habita- 
tion, use and benefit such a beautiful 
world amid the star depths! 

GEORGE KAVANAGH. 
(To be Continued.) 








VALUE OF MANURE. 


By Clifford -E.. Davis. 

‘kd. R. W.—When I cleaned out my 
henhouse every week or so last win- 
ter, I carried the manure and spread 
over the frozen grain field and on 
the clover field where I meant to put 
corn, We hauled stable manure and 





spread on the latter field also. The | 
grain was very good where the ma- 
nure was scattered. Without it, it 
would have been thin, small-headed 
and straggly. When the clover sod 
and manure was turned under and 
corn planted, you ought to have seen 
the corn that grew there. Every vis- 
itor exclaimed over it. 

Although naturally thin, poor land, 
the growth far outranked a neigh- 
bor’s corn on better land nearby. I 
had saved a barrel of hen manure 
from stormy days when I could not 
go to the fields to spread it, and we 
harrowed it into one end of our on- 
ion patch—the poorest end, of course. 
The onions in that end of the plot 
are much larger than the ones where 
no manure was spread: Every time 
that I have spread the droppings 
from the henhouse rather thickly on 
clover stubble during the winter the 
growth has been phenomenal, far | 
ahead of the rest of the field, the} 
lines being sharply outlined. 

The keynote of this article is, to 
neglect no scrap of manure, however 
rich your farm may be. Scrape the 
land around the stables, pig pens, 
etc., and spread on the fields. Even 
the deep, black chip dirt at the wood 
pile is worth hauling on the fields. 
Anything that will make better crops 
grow is worth while utilizing while 
it is full of strength and fertilizing 
material. 


THE CLOVER-LEAF WEEVIL. 








By L. Haseman. 

The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is receiving numerous reports of 
the work of the clover-leaf weevil in 
clover and alfalfa fields, especially 
in the counties south of the Missouri 
River. For the past two or three 
years this pest has been attracting | 
considerable attention throughout the | 
state, but this year it seems to be) 


worse than usual. | 





The pest begins to attack legumes | 
in the spring just as soon as these | 
plants begin to grow. At first the 
young grubs merely eat holes through | 
the leaves, but later as they grow | 
they destroy the entire leaf. A clover | 
field can be very severely attacked | 
by this pest in the early spring and | 
later it will come out in good shape. | 
There is seemingly only one com- 
plete cycle of the pest each year. The 
full fed grubs spin a lace-like co- 
coon the same as caterpillars and in 
this cocoon the pupa or resting stage 
is passed and from it comes forth 
the small, brown snout beetle, which 
is about the size of a common gar- 
den pea. The beetles lay their eggs 
late in the summer for the next 
year’s swarms of grubs. 

No direct remedy is feasible ex- 
cept where the pest is restricted to 
small areas where the use of a pois- 
onous spray is effective. Badly in- 
fested fields should be plowed and 
some other crop planted. Clover 
should not be permitted to remain in 
the same field too long, for it is us- 
ually fields two years old or more 
that furnish the best breeding 
grounds. 

There has been some complaint 
that cattle grazing in infested fields 
have become poisoned, and it seems 
that there is some danger of at least 
mild poisoning due to the large num- 
ber of grubs which the cattle eat. | 
There is less danger of similar in- 


jury to Logs. . 


Two forest officers, in Washington 
and Oregon, are writing popular. de- 
scriptions of the trees on the Crater 
and Mt. Rainier national parks, for 
the use of visitors to the parks. 

Gannett Park, Wyoming, nearly 
14,000 feet in elevation, and the high- 
est mountain in the state, is on the 
divide between the Bonneville and 
Bridger national forests. 


Weekly. Market Report 


Cattle and Hogs Steady—Cattle Mod- 
erately Active and. Demand Fair. 











Hogs Slightly Irregular. 
CATTLE—Supply of beef steers 
was moderate and nothing on the 


strictly choice to prime erder was 
included. There was practically no 
change in the basis of prices, trade 
being conducted along much the same 


| pecting a price hammering. 


of large enough supply to be called 
predominant, caused buyers to be in- 
discriminate and all grades were in 
request, although, as a matter of 
course, the crop was pretty well 
skimmed of what few bunches of de- 
sirable grades there were, early in the 
day. Sellers claimed that fat cattle, 
which had some degree of quality, 
looked strong, but the general trade 
was steady. There was a fairly early 
clearance, 

Heifers predominated in a moderate 
supply of. butcher cattle and the 
quality of the offering was good. The 
trade in heifers was on an uneven 
basis, sellers disagreeing as to just 
how prices stood in comparison with 
the close of last week. In most cases 
it was a fully steady deal, and there 
was a fair demand. However, some 
sellers claimed in places that heifers 
upward of $8 were moving on a 10@ 
15c lower basis, but these cases were 
rare. A load of heifers at $8.85 was 
extreme top for the day and there 
was a tidy sprinkling that went in a 
range of $8@8.60. Cows were in fair 
supply and with a good demand, 
market was on a fairly active basis 
and prices fully steady. 

Just a moderate supply of stockers 
and feeders and with a fair request 
from local traders, market was active 
as long as the showing held out and 
prices generally steady. A few odds 
and ends of stockers went at $7.75@ 
8.25, and feeders largely at $7@7.75. 
Demand for she stuff was not very 
heavy. A bunch of mixed steers and 
heifers went to a stocker buyer for 
$8.10, the best price on full loads. 
Two bunches of stock cows sold for 
$5.65 @6.25. 

The big end of the showing came 
from Texas, and steers predominated. 
A couple of cars of mixed stuff from 
Southeastern territory were also in 
the aggregate. The steer trade opened 
on a slow basis and sellers were ex- 
Buyers 
operated sluggishly and seemingly 
were in no hurry to absorb the steers. 
However, when they did begin opera- 
tions it was on a steady basis and 
shortly before noon market livened 
up. The result was a good, steady 
market and an early clearance. The 
grassers sold at $7.35@7.45. There 
was no Change in the trade in can- 
ners. 

HOGS—At the outset the market 





was quite active, with prices a dime 
higher than the close of last week, | 
but the advance was about all lost 
toward noon, 

um-weight hogs that weighed 
top of the market and a full dime} 
higher than any hogs sold in Chicago. | 
For full loads the highest price paid | 
was $8.60. The bulk of the local hogs | 
went at $8.45@8.55, which is better! 
than the bulk brought on any of the | 


other markets. Packers § were 
very active in their operations, as | 
they were opposed to the higher | 


prices. 





About two-thirds of a load of medi- | |4& 
207 | ita 
pounds. sold at $8.65, which was the} | 


not! &#J 
4 


prices, but plain and poor 
were slow and uneven sale, 
grade of lights weighing 165 » 
and less found sale at $8.30@§ 
while the fair offerings went lar, 
at $7.90@8.25; best pigs under 1% 
pounds, $7.65@8.00; fair to mediuy 
kinds, $7.25@7.65, and the Poor 
grades around $7 and under a 008 
many selling under $7. : 
SHEEP—The market was generally. 
on a slightly better basis than at the 
close of last week, or about iy 
with the opening of last week. 
clipped lambs weighed 74 pounds ang 
sold at $7.20, which is 5 cents higher 
than any lambs sold during last w 
and buyers were anxious for them g | 
the price and would have purchaseg 


several times the number had they 
been given an opportunity. 
Some plain grade spring lambs 


that weighed 40 pounds sold at 
a few wool sheep and bucks repre. 
sent a fair valuation of good stuf 
just at the present time. 

HORSES—The demand from eag. 
ern sections for all classes of horges 
was strong and prices showed 4’ 
steady basis. Southern buyers were — 
on the market buying their supplies, 
which made a good strong trade in ajj 
these kinds. The demand from this 
section covered mostly the toppy 
kinds of these animals and prices @ 
these were satisfactory to shippers. 

MULES—There were a few of the 
good big mules with quality finding 
outlet and values were on a fairly 
good basis. The miner supply was 
light and the run was much of a 
improved order over last week, which 
had a good effect on the market 
These, like big mules, were fairly 
good sellers and values ruled about 
steady. 

can War Cry. Send 10c for our 10¢ 

new silver war flag pin in colors 
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King, 921 Eddy St., Providence, R.1. 








‘STAND BY THE FLAG’ Mexi- 
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BITHER ADDRESS, 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of ; 
the TWICE-A-WEEK igsuc of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat | 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAE FOR ONLY $1, | 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than \@ 
COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest 
It te STRICTLY REP 

IT I8 INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer 
Gestres to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time 
@ large daily paper. while its great variety 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER, 


Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
8T. LOUIS, MQ. 
RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


What hogs shippers and butchers | GERMAN SILVER 
cared for weighing 180 pounds and MESH BAG 
over brought $8.55 and up, while plain FREE 
and mixed offerings sold at $8.30@ Oxitiesd Some 
8.52% and largely to packers. Rough ral design; 10-inch 
heavy throw-out packers sold mainly po Poe lg 
at $8@8.10. The clearance was not for selling 20 large af 
very good, as a few loads of mixed We trust you with 
and plain hogs were still in the hands patil sold, ond or sea: 
of the sellers at the close. for promptinese. 5 ; 

Strictly good grade pigs and lights People’s Supply Co. 
found ready sale at _ satisfactory 716 Lucas Ave. St 
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HOG CHOLERA, 


g the last year there has been 

tively large number of hog 

cholera outbreaks in the Northwest. 

fhe condition, of course, will continue 

unless every hog owner 

his utmost to suppress it. Where 

the disease has not yet occurred it is 
possible to prevent its introduction. 

The disease is due to infection and 
jg usually introduced by new hogs 
from infected regions being added to 
the herd; the infection may also be 
erried on the clothing of human be- 
ings, by birds, dogs, coyotes, and in 

ms. The disease is usually rec- 
ognized by the fact that hogs begin 
dying suddenly and rapidly. 

When an outbreak occurs it is well 
to immediately call a veterinarian, 
preferably one who is employed for 
this purpose by the state. If the dis- 
ease proves to be cholera it is advisa- 
ble to immediately separate the well 
hogs from the sick ones and isolate 
them as completely as is possible. All 
carcasses should be burned or deeply 
puried and covered with quicklime. 
All pens, houses, utensils and feeding 
troughs should be throughly disin- 
fected with one part crude carbolic 
acid to 30 parts of water. 

There is at the present time on the 
market a serum which, if properly 
made and injected, saves a large per- 
centage of both the well and sick 
hogs, and if the serum can be obtain- 
ed it is highly recommended. It 
should be administered by a competent 
yeterinarian.—Dr. J. W. Kalkus, As- 
sistant Veterinarian, Wash. State Col- 
lege and Experiment Siation. 











NEGLECT CAUSES THUMPS; PRE- 
VENTION BEATS CURE, 





Thumps in pigs should be prevent- 
ed rather than treated. By following 
asystem of preventive feeding many 
of the difficulties common. to pigdom 
may be avoided, according to James 
G. Fuller, College of Agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The preventive method recom- 
mended is that of feeding the mother 
of the pigs on a bulky, satisfying ra- 
tion, rather than upon one of rich 
feed, and in giving the litter plenty 
ofexercise. During the winter, after 
the pigs are farrowed until they are 
able to get out on grass, brood sows 
in the University herd are fed a ration 
composed of about equal parts, by 
weight, of ground oats, wheat bran 
ad corn with a few sugar beets 
tided. Six or eight pounds of oil 
meal is fed in connection with 100 
pounds of the other grain. When 
tithed out to grass a heavier ration 
Composed of one-third each by 
Weight of corn, wheat middlings and 
sound oats is substituted. 

During bad weather when it is nec- 
essary to confine the sow and young 
pigs to small 
sWine men provide their herds with 
Warm dry places in which to exer- 
tise. In large hog barns the pigs at 
wich times may be given the free run 
of the central alley, which will tend 
to forestail conditions which induce 
thumps, 

Thumps usually attack the Jargest 
and healthiest appearing pigs in the 

er. The common symptoms are 
tudden jerking of the flanks, great dif- 
feulty in breathing, and a seeming in- 

position to exercise. Animals 
Which survive seldom develop into 
tiritty hogs but are usually stunted 
“4 prove unprofitable feeders. 


T00 YOUNG BACON. 


Trying to make bacon of pigs only 
€ or six months old is an uphill 
and profitless, as they will insist 
stowing and refuse to put on fat 
Proportion to the food they con- 
& A certain amount of maturity 
required to assure weight and sub- 








WRONG FEEDING FATAL. 


py stakes in swine feeding are cost- 
' In the short life of the animal 
@ is little time to correct errors. 
food that does not go for produc- 
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from birth to maturity insure the best 
profits. Cheap pork growing being 
the basis of profit, farmers should 
feed and manage so that the cost of 
growing the pigs and fattening them 
for market will be reduced to the 
lowest notch. 





EXERCISE THE SOWS. 





One of the great points with the 
pregnant sow is exercise. It is nec- 
‘essary to insure a healthy condition 
in her own system and impart life 
and vigor to the offspring. If the 
sows are disposed to remain in bed a 
good deal of the time, they should be 
compelled to go some distance to the 
trough for their feed. 

If a small or colony pen is used, 
they should be placed on the farther 
side of the yard and the feed trough 
near the path where the feed is taken. 
The sows will travel back and forth 
for the feed each time and get the 
habit of moving around, which will 
break up the sluggish condition of 
the system which is required by re- 
maining in the bed too much. 





FEED AND WEIGHT. 





A thrifty hog will not put on as 
Many pounds in weight as he con- 
sumes in protein and fat or its equiv- 





A Reanty. 


In the first 
place, the feed is not all digested; 
second, after the feed is digested, not 
all is assimilated; third, a part of the 
assimilated feed is used for replacing 
worn out tissue and furnishing the 
body with heat and energy. In ad- 
dition to protein and fat there are 
other food elements that enter into 
the gains. The ash content influences 
bone development, and carbohydrates 
are used by the pig to form fat, heat 
and energy the same as it uses the 
fat. 





PIGS AND PASTURE, 





As an economical proposition noth- 
ing else gives better returns in hog- 
feeding than pasturing. Of course, 
this should be combined with grain 
feeding. While to fatten a pig grain 
must play the most important role, 
green feed is natural and helpful. 
Every pig on the farm from the sire 
and the dam down to the nursing 
youngsters should have access to free 
range, and by free range is not meant 
a small pen in the field, but a plot big 
enough to grow ample green feed and 
at the same time insure exercise. 





Will Caton has signed a two-year 
contract with the Lezhnew stable in 
Russia at a salary of $20,000. His 
former employer, the Telegin stable, 


‘Te Shepherd 


AMERICAN WOOL NEEDS BETTER 
HANDLING, 











Improved Methods Urged in Prelim- 
inary Report of Government 
Investigators. 


A preliminary report of the investi- 
gation into the methods of marketing 
American wool, now being conducted 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, indicates that from 10 
to 20 per cent of the value of the crop 
is lost annually through the neglect 
of a few simple measures. Under ex- 
isting conditions, when American and 
Australian wools lie side by side in 
the warehouse, the poor handling of 
American wools is so noticeable that 
tae price is inevitably affected. This 
handicap would be removed to a great 
extent if all growers would agree to 
do four things: 

Sack ewe, lamb, and buck fleeces 
in separate sacks. 

Shear black sheep separately 
keep the fleeces separate. 

Tie the fleeces with paper twine, 
which does not adhere to the wool. 

Remove the tags or dung locks and 
put them in separate sacks marked 





and 











is trying to secure sonie high-class 
American trainer 


+ ae re 


to show their contents. 


Figures prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics and based on reports from 
383 growers who sheared in 1913 a 
total of 2,269,005 sheep show that at 
the present time about one-half of 
the flock owners sack ewe, lamb, and 





one-half put tags in separate sacks. It 
is pointed out, however, that the cor- 
respondents who took the trouble te 
answer the inquiries of the investi- 
gators and from whose replies these 
statistics are compiled, presumably 
represent the more progressive ele- 
ment in the industry, and that if it 
were possible to obtain the facts from 
every wool grower in the country, the 
percentage of those using the improv- 
ed methods would be found to be 
much lower. 

It is pointed out also that although 
on the face of them, these returns do 
not seem so unsatisfactory, the value 
of wools produced in a given locality 
is set by the general reputation al- 
ready established. Buyers will not 
alter their prices for small individual 
clips, though they may be better han- 
died than the average, and in conse- 
quence those who do put up their 
wool properly are made to suffer for 
the sins of their neighbors. 

Buying concerns can and may, how- 
ever, allow their representatives more 
latitude in discriminating between in- 
dividual clips. But even should they 
do so, prices could be altered only for 
clips of sufficient size to yield around 
10,000 pounds of each grade con- 
tained. 

Fifty-nine cases were reported in 
which dockage for tags was made up- 
on the whole clip, although the tags 
had been separately sacked. 

The remedy, the investigators de- 
clare, is to raise the reputation of a 
locality by an agreement among the 
growers not to permit any poorly 
handled wool to leave the commun- 
ity. 

It can not be said that the growers 
who follow the practices advocated 
by the market at present receive 
much, if any, compensation for so do- 
ing. As in other lines, it rests with 
such progressive individuals to bring 
their comunities up to a common 
standard that will be of benefit to 
all. 

In the opinion of the investigators 
the reforms already mentioned would 
be sufficient for the present to put 
American wool in a different light. 
Later it may be advisable to adopt- 
the Australian methods of “skirting,” 
or removing from the fleece the wool 
of the legs and belly, and grading be- 
fore sacking, but this is not urged 
now, 





DOUBLY-BUILT CANS FOR MILK, 





That heat cannot penetrate a vac- 
uum, is the principle upon which a 
patented shipping can for dairy 
farmers is constructed, says Farm 
and Ranch. Heavy metal containers, 
doubly built—simply a can within @ 
can—are connected at the neck, the 
air being exhausted between them. 
Milk placed in the can at 38 degrees 
Fahrenheit, so the manufacturers 
claim, will at the end of 24 hours be 
not above 60 degrees Fahrenheit, no 
matter how high the thermometer 
goes. Likewise, if milk is placed in 
the can at 60 degrees Fahrenheit, it 
will not freez for 24 hours, thus giv- 
ing the milk protection from winter's 
cold and summer’s heat. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held tn highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD sstrives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
Humber at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 




















COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are imvited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 


Mo., as second-class matter. 








Organization among farmers is ab- 
solutely necessary to compete with 
present-day conditions. Co-operation 
is the key which will open the door 
to success. 





The old saying, “There is no place 
like home,” can be emphasized by ev- 
ery farmer who determines to make 
it all that it should be, and will go far 
toward the solution of the rural 
problem. 





Fortunately for one express com- 
pany, its accumulated surplus is so 
large that it can continue paying a 12 
per cent dividend in sipte of the in- 
roads upon its business made by par- 
cel post. 





The total immigration to Canada 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1914, was 384,867, made up of 142,622 
British, 107,530 Americans and 134,715 
from all other countries. These fig- 
ures were given out by the department 
of the interior in Ottawa, Ont., Friday. 
During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1913, the total number of immigrants 
was 402,432, composed of 150,542 Brit- 
ish, 139,009 Americans and 112,881 
from all other countries. 





Nation-wide prohibition, under an 
amendment to the federal constitution, 
was advocated before the Senate judi- 
ciary committee in Washington again 
Thursday by prominent figures in the 
anti-saloon movement throughout the 
country. The committee was urged to 
report the Sheppard resolution pro- 
posing a prohibition amendment, the 
witnesses insisting that to allow the 





Human ingenuity is being taxed 
more and more to meet the ever in- 
creasing demands of humanity and 
calls for the exercise of more than 
muscle. Up-to-date modern methods 
and the application of steam, electrici- 
ty, etc., will accomplish wonders in 
this the day of necessity. 





state legislatures to pass upon the 
question would be but justice, in view 
of the strength of the movement 
among the people. 





Compulsory arbitration of labor 
controversies has caused a split in the 
Norwegian cabinet, and its strongest 
advocate, Johan Kastberg, who as 
minister of industry and commerce did 
much to secure the passage of the law, 
has given it up because of the opposi- 
tion of the working class, and resign- 
ing his portfolio has taken his seat in 
the Storthing with the conservatives. 
Hitherto his party, the labor democrat- 
ic, has been co-operating with the 
radicals, but it is thought that this dis- 
agreement may cause a rupture be- 
tween those parties. Compulsion is 
a difficult stumbling block to circum- 
vent. 





Among the regions which stand to 
profit greatly by the Panama canal 
is western Canada. In a recent lec- 
ture before the Royal colonial insti- 
tute in London Dr. F. B. Vrooman of 
Vancouver stated that the area which 
will be able to ship its grain to Liv- 
erpool more cheaply by way of Van- 
couver and the canal include the whole 
of Alberta and about half Saskatche- 
wan. The saving per bushel he reck- 
ons at 10 cents for Alberta and 4 cents 
for west Saskatchewan. In 1912 Al- 
berta produced over 150,000,000 bush- 
els and Saskatchewan twice as much, 
so that the economic effect of the canal 
on these provinces should be consid- 
erable, and it would of course, if these 
predictions are fulfilled, make Van- 
couver one of the great ports of the 
world. 


A PROGRESSIVE CENTRALIZED 
SCHOOL, 








One of the best examples of what 
can be accomplished in a centralized 
school through better trained teach- 
ers and more complete equipment is 
found in the school at Lucasville, Val- 
ley Township, Scioto County, Ohio. 
The valuation of this township is but 
a million and a half dollars. Still, 
through the leadership of Superin- 
tendent F. §S. Alley, a centralized 
school has been erected and a fine 
equipment for industrial work in- 
stalled in the building. A regular 
four-year course is given in the high 
school by three trained teachers, each 
of whom conducts a particular phase 
of the industrial branches, manual 
training, domestic science, and agri- 
culture. A large basement room is 
divided into laboratories to aid in the 
teaching of chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy, Manual training, and domestic 
science. The manual training room 
contains 15 individual work benches 
and the domestic science room 10 in- 
dividual stoves, two sewing machines, 
dining room table, and dishes. All 
counters, lockers and tables were 
built by the boys in their manual 
training work. There is also a room 
in the building which is frequently 
used for public lectures. Three acres 
of land about the building afford am- 
ple space for a school garden and 
plans are being made this spring to 
set out shrubbery in desirable places 
about the grounds. 


CORN PLANTER CANNOT COUNT. 
———e 

The almost human in the way it 
does its work, the corn planter cannot 
count the kernels of corn that go 
into each hill. This the corn grower 
must do in the adjustment of his 
planter plates before it is taken to 
the field. After the seed corn is ger- 
minated to test its vitality, it should 
be shelled by hand, butt and tip 
grains discarded and graded for size 
of kernels. The grading for size of 
kernels can be done by means of 
sieves into large, medium, and small 
sizes and then a suitable planter plate 
used for each size kernel. To make 
sure that the corn planter will drop 
the desired number of kernels to the 
hill at least 90 times out of 100, it 
should be blocked up on a clean floor 
and operated by hand. Plates with 











different sized openings should be 
tried out until a pair is found that 
will drop the desired number of ker- 
nels every time. If the plates do not 
work properly, they must be filed or 
drilled until they will. As a rule, a 
little adjusting is all that is neces- 
sary to give the desired number of 
plants to the hill. On the other hand, 
a poorly adjusted planter may easily 
offset the advantages to be derived 
from well selected and tested seed. 


ARBITRATION OF QUESTIONS IN- 
VOLVING NATIONAL HONOR, 


The idea that the personal honor of 
of the nation can never be compro- 
mised by submitting to the decree of 
a tribunal organized to administer 
justice and prevent bloodshed, writes 
Frank S. Roby in the April Case and 
Comment, The Lawyer’s Magazine, 
cannot be seriously entertained by 
any enlightened conscience. The right 
man may not always win in the trial, 
and justice may not always thereby 
be achieved, but the appeal to arms 
more often fails to secure justice than 
it does to procure it, and when for 
the lottery of war the not more un- 
certain results of judicial arbitra- 
ment are substituted, thereby pre- 
venting the slaughter of innocent men 
and the innumerable iniquities inci- 
dent thereto, those who by indirec- 
tion or otherwise block or delay such 
substitution are, in so doing, enemies 
of the human race. 


OWNERSHIP OF GROWING CROPS 














As a rule, writes John B. Green in 
the April Case and Comment, The 
Lawyer’s Magazine, growing crops 
are held to follow the title to the 
soil in which they have their roots. 
They are part of the land on which 
they grow when both land and crops 
belong to the same owner. Unless 
they are expressly reserved when 
land is sold they pass by the deed 
as appurtenances. The purchaser of 
land at a mortgage foreclosure ac- 
quires title to the ungarnered crops, 
but not to those which were harvested 
before the sale was confirmed. Such 
a purchaser will get title to a crop 
actually standing on the land through 
the foreclosure sale, notwithstanding 
the landowner had previously sold or 
mortgaged the crop to another per- 
son. Again, the successful plaintiff 
in an action of ejectment is entitled 
to the crops growing on the land he 
recovers. To be good against a sub- 
sequent owner of the land, a grant 
of a right to gather fruit growing or 
to be grown upon the land must be 
in writing and recorded like unto a 
deed. 


NEUTRALIZATION OF HEALTH 
RESORTS IN TIME OF WAR 








It is just fifty years since the pres- 
ent imperial councilor, Dr. Kisch of 
Marienbad, suggested that in time of 
war all health resorts should be de- 
clared neutral, and that this sentence 
should be added to the Convention of 
Geneva. In spite of the interest it 
had evoked when it was formulated 
for the first time, the idea fell into 
oblivion. . Recently Kisch has once 
more taken up his old idea and ex- 
plained in several letters to the press 
how much could be done if all wound- 
ed men and officers could be cared 
for in the Austrian health resorts. 
These alone could provide more than 
100,000 beds for wounded soldiers. 
The Austrian foreign office has taken 
the matter up, and efforts will be 
made for the acceptance of this plan 
by all nations. 


RADIUM AND CANCER. 








Much has appeared in the newspa- 
pers recently regarding the radium 
treatment for cancer. As showing the 
opinions held by scientific ‘men in 
England, the London corréspondent 
of The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association’ reports a recent dis- 
cussion on this subject, At the an- 
nual meeting of the governors of the 
Cancer Hospital of London, Mr. 
Charles Ryall, F. R. C. S., chairmnn 
of the medical committee, described 
the present position of radium treat- 
ment to cancer. He said that al- 
though a great deal had been written 
in the lay press of late concerning 
radium and the marvelous cures 
which it had apparently effected, ra- 
dium had not come to supplant sur- 





gery in the treatment of cancer, 
to aid it. Cancer was a diseage 
grew from day to day and eventually 
reached the incurable stage gy 
therefore for safety it must be 
rid of as early as possible, ang 
quickest and surest means wag 
the knife. There were cases, hoy, 
ever, in which operation was 
inadvisable or impossible, ang % 
these, radium and the Roentgen 
were resorted to. Radium wag iy 
most active substance Known, andy 
was proved that it had a definite ». 
tion on living cells. In cancer it hag 
been found to exert a definite actin, 
either by destroying the cancer-qglj 
or by retarding or preventing the 
growth. The properties of um 
were comparatively little known, ang 
therefore radium treatment wag i 
the experimental stage, in which a 
tempts were being made to fathom iy 
effects on disease, especially cancer, 
to estimate its dosage, and to classify 
what cases were suitable for treat. 
ment by it. That would mean gom 
years of work, and it would, then 
fore, be well if silence could be may. 
tained on the subject for the next ty 
years until some definite announce 
ment could be made. A definite pro 
nouncement with regard to researc 
might be awaited with confidence, a 
the radium research work in thy 
country was being carried on syste 
matically. There was an enormoy 
field for research and _ treatment 
among the patients at that hospital 
but the workers were hampered by 
the inadequate quantity of radium a 
their disposal and their inability 
procure more owing to its scareity 
and enormous cost. 


FOREST LANDS ARE PUT W 
MANY USES, 








Almost every conceivable use to 
which land may be put is represented 
in the permits reported by the forest 
service for special projects on the 
national forests. Some of the use 


shown range, alphabetically, from 
apiary, through brickyard, cannery, 
cemetery, church, cranberry marsh, 


fox ranch, marine railway, rifle range 
and turpentine still, to wharf ani 
whaling station: 

There are 15,000 permits in fore 
for such special uses, which are dis- 
tributed geographically from Alaska 
to the Mexican line and east to Flor 
ida, This figure does not include aly 
of the 27,000 permits in force for 
grazing cattle and sheep on the for 
ests; nor the 6,000 transactions for 
the sale of timber, and the more than 
38,000 permits issued last year fr 
the free use of timber by settlers, 
miners and others in developing ther 
homesteads and claims; nor the near 
ly 300 permits for water power devel 
opment. 

California led all the national for 
est states in the number of these 
special use permits, followed by Att 
zona, Colorado, Montana and 
Mexico in the order named. Th 
largest single class of permits W# 
for special pastures, or corrals, @ 
be used for lambing grounds, shear 
ing pens and the like. Next came 
rights of way for conduits, ditene 
and flumes, practically all of thes 
being free. Various agricultural pe 
mits come third, telephone 
fourth, with more than a thousald 
permits for 6,500 miles of line, and 
drift fences for the control of gm 
ing animals, fifth. In both of these 
latter classes, too, practically all # 
the permits are free. Reservoirs 
which more than 600 free ot 
were issued for the occupation 
more than 100,000 acres come 
The rest of the uses are not ¢ 
fied, though there are a large nur 
ber of apiaries, camps, summer 
tels and schools. The use of @ 
government’s lands for schools’ 
given free; for hotels a charge” 
made. oe 

The principle which governs © 
charge is based, according to the 
est service, on whether or not ™ 
use of the land is sought by ¥ 
permittee for a commercial D 
If it is the intent of the user to 
money from a resource which > 4 
longs to the whole people, the end 
ice ‘holds that he should give 4 ™™* 
onable return for that use. ome 
the other hand, farmers want to 
government land for their own. 
ephone lines, irrigation works, 
schools, the government gives 
that use without cost 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Go. D. Lyon. 

, to plow late, but as we 
gage sulky plow and three 
are about as well along as is 
at this date. 

is the first sulky plow in the 
gouth half of the township, and it 
turns & 16-inch furrow, 7 inches deep, 
with three horses, as easily as the old 

ow turned a 12-inch furrow, 6 inches 
deep, With two horses. 

Our first corn, two rows of sweet 
corn, Was planted April 24, but we 
will not plant any field corn before 
May 8 to 10. : 

The garden stuff is coming up well, 
gnd the fruit trees are in full bloom, 
a heavier bloom than I expected after 
Jast fall’s dry months. 

Strawberries promise a full crop, 
gnd I am a little surprised at this, as 
many people report their berry plants 
Killed by the 1913 drouth. 

Our seed corn test proved a very 
poor one, and we were compelled to 
return all money sent us. One 144 
ear test gave less than 50 per cent of 
good ears, and several : others were 
pearly as bad: We have some old 
eorn that is 88 to 92 per cent good, 
and from this will be able to get 
enough to plant our own crop, but in 
future I will always save more than 
enough seed to plant two crops when 
Ihave a good seed crop. 

A great deal of wet plowing was 
done, but as it did not rain on it un- 
@ it dried some, it is mellowing 
down well, and the light rain that is 
falling today will put it in good shape 
for the harrow. 

We did not sow our six acres of 
oats, as the ground staid wet until 
after April 20, and we never raised 
good oats sown so late. This oat land 
will be broken for corn, and planted 
with 125 pounds per acre of a 2-6-6 
fertilizer, and will make us more feed 
than the oats would have done. 

Director Thorne of the Ohio Sta- 
tion, says that farmers of Ohio grow 
too many oats and not enough soy 
beans, So we will substitute two acres 
of soys for six of oats, and judging 
from past experience in an experi- 
mental way, never having grown 
more than one-fourth of an acre of 
soys in a season, we will get as much 
feed from the two acres as from five 
of oats, and at the same time grow a 
crop that will benefit the soil rather 
than deplete it, Soys may be plant- 
ed up to June 5, the sable, medium 
green and medium yellow being the 
best varieties for this section. Last 
year, which was a very unfavorable 
one, we got more than double the 
amount of feed, and better feed, from 
the soys than from an equal acreage 
of oats. 

Our plan this year will be to ylant 
in drills with the check row corn 
Planter and when once over, go over 
the land again, double drilling. 

We have more quail than usual this 
spring and our farmers are unani- 
Mous in saying that they will en- 
deavor to have a law passed prohibit- 
ing their killing forever. Last fall 
We had one covey of 26, and three 
Weeks ago I again saw them, count- 
ing twenty-one. They are pairing 
now, and all over the farm. The 
Hungarian partridges are seen once 
f a while, and in some cases are 
With the quails. Hawks are less 
luMerous this spring than common, 
Which is favorable to the birds. 

Health of people and stock good; 
some distemper among horses, and 
Teports of swine plague in hogs, 20 
miles away. I have something to tell 
shout hog disease in the near future. 


THE TENT CATERPILLARS. 


a i 








Apparently there is in sight this 
Year the greatest crop of tent cater- 
Pillars known for many years. This is 
due partly to the mild winter. What- 
ser the real cause may be, it is like- 

that these conditions may be eq- 
os favorable to many other insect 


Those who have not already 
‘prayed should get busy at once, as 
8 is the one most important spray 
{the year. This one spray, if prop- 
ttly done at the right time, will de- 
sitoy the chances of 95 per cent of 
insect tribe, 





pe in the United States alone eat 
00,000,000 worth of grain each year, 


ing to the Department of Agri- 
Culture, 


XUM 











3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


§ kere are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 

and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 
bors sxe doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 
fore they reach you. You can view and count 
stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch, 
POSITIVEL liberal manner before. These telescopes are made 

by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe; 

measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in five sections. They 
are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
maker. Everyone living in the country should have one of these in- 
struments. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 
ing clearness. 

Used as a microscope itis found of infinite value in discover- 
ing microbes and germs in plants, and seeds, etc. 

Heretofore telescopes of this size with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more. We do 
not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive in every par- 
ticular of construction as a $10 telescope should be; that 
would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the 
price. Each telescope is provided with 2 interchangeable 
objective lenses—one for ordinary range and hazy at- 
mosphere, the other for extra long range in clear at- 


mosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tele- 
scope about 50 per cent. 


Can Count Cattle Nearly 20 Miles Away. 








































such a good telescope was never offered in such @& 





SIGN 
THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These telescopes are 
imported from German 
manufacturers. They re- 
present the best skill of the 

old world. Labor there is 
much cheaper than here, hence 
the low price at which these 
wonderful telescopes are able to 
be sold. We guarantee this tele- 
scope to be as represented in every 
way. It is marked for adjustment, 
so that anyone can adjust it to the 
marks, and by a little practice can reg- 
ulate the lens for various distances. 
Scores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could not get another & 
one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 
delighted. 


LIMITED OFFER 


F. S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count cattle 
nearly 20 miles away. Can see large ranch 17 
miles east, and can tell colors and count windows 
in the house.” 


Saw an Eclipse of Sun. 


L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 
“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, I wit- 
nessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol 
when the sun was almost 80 per cent con- 
cealed.” 


Could See Sun Spots. 


Rutland, Vt, Feb. 16, 1910.—Tele- 
scope arrived Q. K. I have seen the 
spots on the gun for the first time in 
my life-—Dan C. Safford. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 


%j 


tgv-4a * 
igs «2 





tae, tee 
wer 


REMEMBER 
sf hatea Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year extension on your 
Act subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 


Quickly and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and packing 


charges on the complete telescope outfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded. 





Coupon Order Blank 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. A bs 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.85 for which you exten su 
scription one year to your big farm paper, Colman's Haral World and 
send me one of your telescopes as advertised. Telescope to be as rep- 
resented in your advertisement, both as to size and quality. 





Colman’s 
Rural World 


718 Lucas Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, - - 
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Home Circle 




































































































































AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 


The little gate was reached at last, 
Half hid in lilacs down the lane; 
She pushed it wide, and as she passed 
A wistful look she backward cast, 
And said, “Auf wiedersehen!” 





With hand on latch, a vision white 
Lingered reluctant, and again, 

Half doubting if she did aright, 

Soft as the dews that fell that night, 
She said, “Auf wiedersehen!” 


The lamp’s clear gleam flits up the 
stair; 
I linger in delicious pain. 
Ah, in that chamber, whose rich air 
To breathe in thought I scarcely dare, 
Thinks she, “Auf wiedersehen!” 


It is thirteen years; once more I press 
The turf that silences the lane; 

I hear the rustle of her dress, 

I smell the lilacs, and—ah—yes, 
I hear, “Auf wiedersehen!” 


Sweet piece of bashful maiden art! 
The English words had seemed too 
fain, 
But these, they drew 
heart, 
Yet held us tenderly apart; 
She said, “Auf wiedersehen!” 
- —James Russell Lowell. 


PROFITABLE EXPERIENCE. 


us heart to 








By Happy Amelia. 

Dear Sisters as [ read your letters 
week after week, and all contain so 
much’ of value, I thought to myself it 
does make one happier to give than to 
receive, but what shall it be? There | 
are so many things to speak of. Pa- | 
rents duties toward their children. Oh, 
I could never come to an end with this 
subject. Chickens. No! am _ tired 
speaking of them and they are so busy 
scratching for the first worms in the 
ground. 
and laugh at me, how late I was in 
telling you of the golden eggs they 
layed last January. Well, then, speak 
about the butter, on the first page in 
my self-made recipe book I have this 


of 16 ounces, one each of wisdom, pre- 
caution, concentration, cleanliness, de- 
termination, prevention, care, fore- 
thought, discrimination, accuracy, 
judgment, common sense, patience, ex- 
perience, neatness and honor. 

I have never had a guest at my table 
that did not say, “why what good but- 
ter you have.” I tell them I have a 
good recipe. Some laugh and say they 
never heard of such a thing. First, we 
must think of the cleanliness, every- 
thing in the dairy line must be sweet 
and clean, I take the cream to the cel- 
lar as soon as it is cooled off, in win- 
ter as well as in summer to prevent 
it from freezing, but bring it to the 
kitchen the day before churning, tre 
next morning I bring churn from the 








fage sian Here’s a Scream 


$3.20 Worth to Sell for $ 1 


GOST YOU ONLY 40 CENTS 






Luoky ’Leven Combination in Case. Each arti- 
cle Full Drug Store Size. Actua! Size of Box 6x13 3-4 in. 


HERE ARE THE CONTENTS 
Trinola Stain a 









) bots 
Empress Face ae ee _ 350 
‘otal Value $3.20 

won vores MEANS 98. ne x. DAY 
en you w your cu: “y ® eous 
case, the array of fine toilet wil. ‘teatle 
her eye, and =» at the Be | of your amy you state 
thet low of $1.00 for all this, the dollar is yours. 

oy Guth, as shown above, cover 


' purple cl .. s y. sence Pao Only one 
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I know they would look up} 


Em. ai Sat ab Biot, ¢ cmrenee 








recipe: A pound of butter is made up | 





cellar; pour in boiling water, let stand 
until cooled while this is done I mop 
the floor to rid all dust that may be 
flying about which is so apt to set- 
tle down upon the butter while being 
worked. 

Then I churn with great patience 
and I am surely prepaid with a heap 
of good sweet butter. 

Now I get a large granite dish pan 
half full of cold water in which I 
carefully lift the butter. A glass full 
of the buttermilk for each member of 
the family is thoughtfully brought to 
the dinner table and enjoyed with com- 
mon sense in these days of temper- 
ance. 


Now the butter umst be worked with | abiding 
rid it from all the | ; throng of pure spirits, who will then 


determination to 





itants. This might be a matter worthy 
of much consideration, and it would be 
well to ponder over it. 

Incessant changes and transforma- 
tions are taking place both in the 
scene of sublunary nature and 
throughout the celestial regions, but 
we have no reason to believe that any 
matter now in existence, will be re- 
duced to annihilation. Great changes 
will no doubt take place on our ter- 
restrial sphere at the end of the pro- 
bationary period of Adam’s race, but 
our world and its inhabitants will nev- 
er be annihilated. Most likely at the 
proper time, our terrestrial abode will 
| be fitted up and become a permanent 
place for earth’s redeemed 


milk, which will make it solid and re- become possessed of spiritual and im- 


main sweet. 

The last, but not the least good 
judgment, and neatness must be used | 
in salting and molding. 

NEW CELESTIAL VISITORS. 

Editor Rural World: 
hew stars is one that gives rise to so- 
lemn and interesting reflections. There | 
is much that is very mysterious in con- 
nection with such sublime phenomena, | 
and the industrious astronomer who 
spends many sleepless nights in sur- 
veying celestial scenery becomes anx- 
ious to know the reasons and causes 
of such stupendous events. Such 
bodies only appear at rare intervals, 





(SO we do not have much of a chance | 4 ; : 
' most certain that creative power is in 


to study them. The records of ancient 
and mediaeval ages show that com- 
paratively few of such bodies have 


we must remember that the region of 
universal nature is very large, and in 
the aggregate it may be possible that 
great numbers of them are bursting 


| 


| 


i 


The subject of vat 


| 


| 


ever become visible | mise that 
oe Sere 2 Soh, eat Shen | tence are exhausted at the point where 


mortal bodies. I have long and dili- 
gently studied the problems connect- 
ed with lost stars and new creations, 
and I find the subjects very fascinat- 
ing, but I am hard pressed with out- 
door farm work and am obliged to 
| write these letters hurriedly, or not 
all, so I hope the shortcomings in 
| my writings will be overlooked. There 
is nothing in the world I love to do 
so well as writing articles for the ben- 
| efit of my fellow-men. I hope I may 
induce others to study the wonders of 
creation, and learn something of those 
lost stars and of those new orbs that 
the Creator is ushering into exist- 
| ence. 


LOSS OF APPETITE 
IN THE SPRING 


Loss of appetite is “or toon a 





loss of vitality, vigor or tone, 

is a more serious loss, It is 

in the spring because at this 

the blood is impure and impovyen: 
ished and fails to give the digestiyg 
organs what they need for the propey 
performance of their functions, 


























oe 








Although no new stars have appear- | 


ed for very many years, yet we are al- 


constant operation among the distant 
nebulae, and we ought never to sur- 
the operations of Omnipo- 


|the efforts of genius and art can no 
longer afford us assistance in tracing | 


forth and coming into existence to be | 


studied and investigated by other in- 
telligences far more gifted and capa- 
bie than we are. 

So far as we know, two and a half 


centuries passed away after the dis- | 
'his presence, and 


covery of the first new star, until an- 
other one appeared. 


the footsteps of the Divinity through | 


the mysterious regions of infinitude. 
We dwell upon a diminutive world, 


‘and our powers both physical and 
| mental are of a limited nature, and we 


In the year 389, | 


a new star appeared that was as bril- | 


liant as Venus. Its appearance was 
sudden, but it only 
three weeks. Nearly 500 years after 
this, a new star appeared which is 
said to have emitted one-fourth 


the tenth century a celestial visitor 
appeared, and one became visible also 
in the 13th century, but our knowledge 
as to the phenomena of these two 
stars is very limited, as the accounts 
of them are vague and imperfect. The 
next new star appeared in 1572, but I 
gave a description of it in a former 
letter. In the autumn of 1602, a new 
Star appeared which created quite a 
sensation among observers. The re- 
nowned astronomer Kepler wrote an 
able treatise on this star, which he 
frequently observed. His advanced 
scholars also studied it much. All ob- 
servers agreed that this star, in vivid- 
ness of luster and quickness of spark- 
ling, it exceeded anything they had ever 
seen before. One very singular thing 
connected with this object was that it 
was every moment changing into 
the colors of the rainbow, as yellow, 
orange, purple and red. It always ap- 
peared white when near the horizon. 
This worderful star continued to shine 
with great splendor for a few months, 
when it declined in brilliancy and 
magnitude, and at the end of 17 
months it disappeared entirely. 

None of the stars above mentioned 
have ever re-appeared, the places they 
occupied being still vacant. The 
bodies mentioned above have no sens- 
ible parallax, therefore they are sit- 
uated at immeasurable distances from 
the earth. A hundred years ago, it was 
the opinion of some able scientists 
that worlds and systems of worlds are 
not only being perpetually created, but 
also perpetually disappearing. It is 
said to be a fact, that during the 18th 
century, not less-than 13 stars in dif- 
ferent constellations seem to have to- 
tally perished or disappeared, and ten 
new ones have been created in that 
time, or perhaps I should say they 
seem to have been created at that time. 
As to lost stars, it has been thought by 
some of our most profound philoso- 
phers that the disappearance of some 
stars may be the destruction of that 
system at the time appointed by the 
Deity. for the probation of its inhab- 


] 
| 


remained visible | 


as | 
much light as the full moon gives. In | 


| Came: 
away I go to my desk only to find that/ of my discouragements and 
But I found a| Write helpful and inspiring things. 





will never be able to grasp the domin- 
ions of him who fills immensity with 
“whose ways are 
past finding out.” 

J. M. MILLER. 





NEVER YIELD 
MENT. 


By Mrs. Alta Dick. 
Dear Home Circle:—After reading | 


Mrs. Mardises’ letter the 
I will write a letter, too. 


I have no stationery. 
few remnant sheets of the “boy’s” 
school tablets and for fear my mood 
may change (for I have often thought 
of writing) I shall just use it, and if 
my letter is worth publishing the 
editor will overlook the paper, I 
know. 

Like Mrs. Mardis, I, too, have al- 
ways wanted a_ well established 
dairy, for I love the dairy work and 
have seen its possibilities. But fate 
has decreed otherwise and has also 
dealt me out some rather severe dis- 
appointments. Still if I hold stead- 
fastly to my. purpose, who knows but 
the day may come when my desires 


| shall be realized. 


A lesson in our reader at school 
impressed itself forcibly upon my 
memory. It was the story of an eagle 
that had been interrupted time after 
time in trying to carry food to its 
young; but undaunted by many fail- 
ures at last it succeeded. The one 
who was watching it admiringly said: 
“Glorious bird, I will learn a lesson 
from thee today. I will never yield 
to discouragements. I will know 
that when the spirit is tempted it 
ean do almost anything.” 

Speaking of readers, calls to mind 
Agricola’s comment in regard to 
teaching phonics in school. It is’ very 
hard, unless that method has pre- 
viously been pursued in the school 
(if a rural school, for the rural 
schools are very. tenacious of prece- 
dent.) They liKe to cling to the old 
regime and do not take kindly to a 
seeming innovation. 

I refer particularly to the more re- 
mote rural schools. I hope the day 
is not far distant when this agitatioa 
in regard to the betterment of rural 
schools shall bear fruit. 

We think so much of the Rural 
World. I used to read it in my 
father’s héme, and we have taken it 
intermittently for a number of years. 
I always enjoyed the “Home Circle” 


TO DISCOURAGE. | 





| 











saparilla. it makes the rich peg 
blood your whole system demands » 
it is the best spring medicine. 
BEAUTIOL panne ge od Beautifier, 
e of t 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola ae 
Cream, with full particulars. TH 
TIOLA CO., P aaa C., Beautiola B 
Louis, U. 8. A, a 
’ : , 
The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 
a. 4 of THE BOYS’ :MAGA-~. 
E, the finest boys’ ! publi-’: 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 587 Main St.,Smethport,Pa, 
“New Perfection” — $3. 75 by Parcel Post 
Only iron In the world that 
barnsgasoline,alcohol, kerosene. 
your wile’s sake, order ore.” 
Agents wanted—matke $280 a day. 
1607 Fulton St., Chicago, tI. 
FREE WATCH 
-wind, stem set, 
desirable size 


is not simply a spring medicin 
The Popular, pati 
counterfeits, Send 1 bill Noa’ ty 
—— today for a free sample 
pene in the world. 
Delivered 
Self-Heating Fiat tron 
Week's ironing done for ic. ‘‘For 
Fulton Supply Company 
> Speer 


f OS eaten ; 
‘or promptness, e"s Si 
ae 716 Lees Ave. 


— Se 


and thought if I could only 
such helpful and inspiring letters a 
May Myrtle, Pearl M., Mrs. McVey, 
Mrs. Cody, Mrs. Cernman, Ina May, 
C. D. Lyon (I always liked him except 
his tobacco notes), Jacob Faith, 
Agricola and several others whose 
names I do not at this moment recall 
I should write often; but writing was 








thougat | always a bug bear with me and it was 
So | especially hard for me to rise up out 


try 


But I have learned to say with 
Longfellow “It has fallen from me, it 
lies buried in the sea, and only the 
sorrows of others cast their shadows 
over me.” Then again: “Be still sad 
heart, and cease repining; behind the 
cloud the sun is shining. Thy fate # 
the common fate of all; into each life 
some rain must fall, some days @ 
be dark and dreary.” 

Life, after all, is beautiful, and 
there is more sunshine than cl 
It is our attitude toward these things 
after all, that make or mar our lives 





WORTH KNOWING. 





Before using a new comb wash & 
in soapy water, and when dry 
with a little olive oil. 
last twice as long. 

To make jam or marmalade 100k 
clear without skimming it, add # 
piece of butter the size of at 
before removing the fruit from 
fire. 
When next cooking asparagus add 
a little rice. The dish will be f 
most satisfactory. 

To remove rust from a kai 
plunge the blade into an onion 
leave it for an hour. Then poltst 
in the usual way. 

A cloth wet with camphor will 1 
move white spots from furnitee 
Salt added to the water in whieh 
dessert, candies or puddings = 
cooled will hasten the cooling pre 

cess.—Janesville Gazette. 





Macaroni and Tomatoes—Brest 
one cup of macaroni in inch pi 
add one-half teaspoon of salt, co¥ 
with two quarts of boiling water, 
well twenty minutes, until 


drain, rinse with cold water, put # 


dish again with one pint of ste 
matoes, re-heat; serve very het 


Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sar. 4 








write — 


It will them — 
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VEGETABLE RECIPES. 


By Helen A. Synan. 


Pie—Two pounds potatoes, 

j onion, half stick celery, little butter, 
ounce 8ag0, water or milk, paste to 
cover the pie, seasoning. Slice po- 
and celery, fry onion in half 

the butter and fill a pie dish with 
them, striring in the sago and season- 
ing; fill up with water or milk, put 
@ a cover of plain paste made with 
butter. Bake in a good oven for an 


* Tomato Rarebit—Melt 2 tablespoons 
putter, mix with 2 tablespoons flour 
and stir well blended; then pour on 
while stirring constantly, % cup 
eream; bring to the boiling point, add 
% cup tomatoes, stewed and strained, 
¥% teaspoon soda in tomatoes; now 
add 2 cups chopped cheese, 2 eggs 
peaten; season with salt, dry mustard 
and pepper. 
Pea Fritters—Five tablespoons 
, rather less than % pint water, 
1 ounce butter, salt; put peas and salt 
in dish with little cold water, add rest 
of water. boiling,;put it ‘on: fire. and 
boil 10 minutés, stirring in the butter 
jast. Let it get'cold, then mix with 
same quantity bread crumbs; add a 
seasoning of pepper and salt, chop- 
ped onions and herbs, shape into flat 
cakes, flour, then fry a nice brown. 
Cabbage and Onion Salad—Slice 
cabbage, keep in cool place; take 
onions, slice and lay in ice water 1 
hour; take 1 cup shredded cabbage 





to 1 onion, arrange in a salad bowl, 
season with vinegar, salt, pepper and 
oil, 





SHOE TRUNK. 





A trunk is designed specially for 
carrying one’s shoes. There are 
special compartments for dancing 
slippers, riding boots, house. shoes, 
walking shoes, golf shoes, as we 
as for brushes, polishes and clean- 
ing preparation for white, tan, black 





and colored footwear. — Newark 
News. 
VITALITY OF SEED CORN, 
Cc. D. Lyon. 


We had seven ears of Reids Yellow 
Dent seed corn hanging up in a bed- 
room, where it had been since it was 
gathered, in 1909. 

The other day a neighbor was 
looking for some seed of this variety 
of corn, and I gave him the seven 
ears, telling him to be sure to test it, 
as I feared that it was too old to 
grow. He phoned me today that he 
had tested six grains from each ear, 
and that every grain showed a good 
sprout. 

This shows that corn will grow for 
years, and is a strong reason for sav- 
ing lots of seed in years when corn 
matures extra early and well. 


This corn is a square cross be-. 


tween the strain Sam Jordan used 
to grow, and a prize show ear grown 
in 1908 in South Nebraska. 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, sma'l or medium. 


9895—Girls’ Coat.—Cut in 5 sizes: 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 
3 yards of 44-inch material for a 10- 
year size. Price 10c. 


9697—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
4,6, 8 and 10 years. It requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material for an 8- 


year size. Price 10c. 
Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 6 
sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 


bust measure. It requires 5% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. 
Skirt measures about 1% yards at 


the foot. Price 16c. 
9914—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 6 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. It requires 4% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 38-inch size. 
Price 10c. 


9930—Girls’ Apron.—Cut in 5 sizes: 

4,6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 
2% yards of 27-inch material for a 
6-year size. Price 10c. 


9925—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
6,8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 4 
yards of 36-inch material for a 6- 
year size. Price 10c. 


9928—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Women.—Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. It requires 6% yards 
of 44-inch material for the 16-year 
size. The skirt measures about 1% 


14, 16, 17 


Yards at the lower edge. Price 10c. 
%15—Ladies’ Kimono—Cut in 6 
ties: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


Measure. It requires 5 yards of 
“inch material for a 36-inch size. 

Measures about 1% yards at 
the foot. Price 10c. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
tach (silver or stamps). 

Ifyou want more than one pattern, 
tend 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No... 
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ee. Waist. ..........12, 
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Address 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





One 


count as words. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


Cent a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 











troduce our new memberships. 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. 
not required. Address, The 

| Covington, Ky. 

| 


——-/—— 


Experience 
1-L-U 2021, 





—_—_-. SSS 
AGENTS. 
1,009 AGENTS wanted at once, to sell the 
Imperial Selfheating Iron; men or women; 
salary or commission; $15.00 to $20.00 per 
| day profits; experience unnecessary; sells at 








Part or full! 


HELP WANTED. POULTRY. 
i 
HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in BARRED ROCKS—DBees, $1 setting; $5 
each locality. To join this society and in- | 100. Mrs. J. Pruss, Ashton, Neb. 





BARRED ROCKS, Bradley strain. Eggs $3 
per hundred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, Ia. 


BUFF ROCK EGGS $1.50 per 15; $5.04 
per 100. 8. H. McNeely, Cedar Vale, Kan. 


BARRED ROCK EGGS, 15 for $1.00; cir- 
cular free. N. B. Shaffer & Daughter, New 
Castile, Ind. 











SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Reds. Eges 








| sight. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, | toy hatching and baby chicks. BE. A, Miller, 
| Tenn. Kalona lowa, 

= = ae - -<-— — sath ——_-— — ————$—_ ° : 3 

} FARMS AND LANDS. FOR SALE—Colored and White Muscovy 





| _ WANTED—To hear of good farm or un- 
| improved land for sale. Send description 
|} and price. Northwestern Business Agency, 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 





| IF YOU WANT farms or ranches in the 
| Ozarks of Missouri, farms from 40, 80, 160 
}; acres and up, at price from 
write A. J. Johnston, Merchants Nat'l Bank 
bidg., 


Springfield, Mo. 





SEED CURN., 





CHOICE golden mortgage lifter. The corn 
grown for profit, tests 98 per cent, longest 
grain; smallest cob. Write for particulars. 
A. Hack, New Canton, III. 


ee ee 
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SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 








WATERMELONS, 
bert Honey Seed, 
Rind, dollar fifty. 
tor, Coleman, Texas. 


EVERY FARMER should try Nancy Hall 
and Triumph sweet potatoes. Succeeds any- 
where. 100 plants delivered 50c. All kinds 
of vegetable plants grown. Prof. Waughtel, 
Uptonville. Ga. 


eo ——y~ — 


LIVE STOCK. 


guaranteed pure Hal- 
dollar pound; 


H, A. Halbert. origina- 





2 




















POLL ANGUS 
Shaffer & Bell, 


ready for service. 


Ind. 


males 
New Castle, 





velope for advicé, how to castrate live stock 
successfully. F. J. Miller, Howells, Neb. 





SPLENDID BERKSHIRE Service Boars 
$25 each; also fine weaned pigs $10 each. 
Prolific, healthy stock. H, H,. Shepard, Pa- 
cific, Mo 











FOR SALE—Duroc Jersey pigs from best 
blood lines and prolific families. Alse some 
gilts for breeding now. Write me. 
Mumford, Oakland, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 
calves for sale, from two to eleven months 
old, from high-class, heavy-preducing Jer- 
seys. Write me for prices, stating age you 


Frank 





|want. D. 8. Mayhew. Monett. Mo. 





DOGS. 





FOX, WOLF, HOUNDS. List free. 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky, 


J. D. 





eT 


PRINTING. 





I MAKE a specialty of farmers’ printed 
stationery in small lots at small prices. En- 
velopes, letter heads, etc. Samples, 2c. 
Kestler, Box D-243, Winnsboro. Texas. 





we 





CO-OPERATION. 





The principle of economic co-opera- 
tion is difficult to apply among people 
who, living on their own land in-a 
young country of great area and nat- 
ural wealth, have achieved the kind 
of individualism which for many years 
has marked American rural life. Men 
who are competent and eager to hoe 
their own row are not suitable sub- 
jects for co-operative effort Born for 
leadership in whatever vocation they 
follow, many of them refuse to give 
or receive aid. While such dominant 
characters, who are always foremost 
in the work of the world, compel ad- 
miration, they unhappily or fortun- 
ately (depending on one’s point of 
view) constitute a small percentage 
of humanity. The principle of co- 
operation seems to be natural and in- 
evitable in a civilization that has per- 
sisted through the centuries. The 
peoples who maintain themselves 
master the art of mutual aid. Groups 
of increasing strength in many of the 
continental states of Europe are rising 
to racial power and national stability 
through co-operative effort. Exper- 
ience has taught many people that 
even where individualism amounts to 
a predominant instinct it is possible 
for men to help one another to help 
themselves. And this is the spirit, if 





it is not the practice, of co-operation. 





$20.00 and up, | 
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Rubber | 


; nor, 


SEND 25 CENTS in coin and stamped en- 


jk. L 


Duck Eggs 12 cents each. 
Greenview, Ulinois, 


Ss. C. B. ORPINGTONS, eggs from high 


scoring stock, $1.00 per 15. Miss Anna E. 
Overton, Pekin, Ind. 


Mrs, C. Seully, 








EGGS 15 fertile eggs, 
pure single comb brown 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 


SINGLE C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
Red. Stock and eggs F. Kremer, 
Manchester, Okla, 


from 
Mrs, 


postpaid $1; 
Leghorns. 








FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe- 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 
Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs; from 
select and matured stock; $2.00 per 50; $3.50 
per 100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, Il. 


FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck 
eggs. $2.00 per 13; Barred P. Rocks, $1 per 
R, 4. 











13. J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo. 
BUFF ORPINGTON DUCK EGGS; prize 
winners; white egg strain. Frank O’lon- 


Carroliton, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns. First pre~- 
mium state fair, 1913. Eggs, $1.00 15; $5.00, 
100. Circular free. Geo. L. Russell, Chil- 
howee, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorn eggs, $1.00 
per 15. Mrs John H. Peirce, Braymer, Mo., 


Route 2. 





RINGLET BARRED ROCKS—Ecges, $1.50 
setting, $4.00, 50; $6.00, 100; fair hatch. M. 


} L. Stamper, Clifton Hill, Mo. 





a SINGLE. COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 15 
75c, 30 $1.50, postpaid, or $2.90 100. Mrs. P. 
H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 





ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs from 


healthy high scoring stock, 15 $1.00, 100 
$4.00. Mrs. Anna Frank-Sorenson, Danne- 
brog, Neb. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusive- 


ly eggs. ‘ie for 16, $4.00, 100: Well bar- 
— Fresh eggs. Mrs H. C. Luttrell, Paris, 





EGGS FOR HATCHING—From pure bred 
ducks, turkeys, chickens. Poland-China pigs, 
$15 pair (not related). Mrs. Maggie Rieff, 
St. Peter, Minn. 





EGGS—Buff Orpington winning strains. 
Three fine cockerels mated -with flock of 
picked hens and pullets. Price reduced te 
$1.50 per 15. J. S. Messeck, Clinton, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorn Eggs from 
stock of Sedalia and Kansas City winners 
1912. 15 $1.00, 100 $5.00. Range egge $3.00 
100. Mrs. N. Y. Ewing, Odessa, Mo. 

MAMMOTH White Turkeys, largest 
weighed 51 lbs.; eggs. $3 per 12; 
Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15. -Cireular free. Geo, 
W. Wingo & Son, R. 9-B, Mayfield. Ky. 


PARTRIDGE. ROCKS, 





tom 
Barred P, 





reliable strains; 


two extra fine cockerels mated with twenty: 


early. hatched pullets. Prices reduced 
$1.00 per sétting after Mayist. These are 
birds of quality. J. 8. Messeck, Clinton, Mo. 


to 





REED’S “IMPERIAL RINGLET” barred.’ 


Rocks. 
judging eggs: finest matings, 

. per ; Tange, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 
100. Fox hounds. O,. .W. Reed & So - 
ton Hill, Mo. ary _— 


ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns. Winners in 
Miss_uri State Poultry Show, also Sedalia, 
Muskogee, Memphis, ‘Tennessee, big fairs, 
Eggs $1.25 per'setting, $5°per 100 by parcel 
post. John Johnson; Calhoun, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings;.eggs reasonable for: the quality: Won 
2d,.3d and 4th 








ist, 24 and Sem pallets, 1st, 
coc ai st and 2d hens at J rson 
City, Mo., with »143. Barred’ Ri Pogo or 
tion. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City, Mo. 








WHITE LANGSHANS, White - Runner 
ducks, as good as the best and. still improv- 
ting. Our birds have an € and show rec- 
ord which ranks with the t. Winners at 
three of Missouri's big shows, 1918. Eggs 
reasonable, strictly , and securely pack- 
ed. Mrs. W. EB. Shackelford, Napton, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





HELPFUL LITERATURE for Bible stu- 





dents on aplication. Emma Paschal. 306 
Cypress St., San Antonio, Texas. 
RATS, MICE. Eradicate these com- 
gene, Stay rid. Wasily done. lars 
4 W. A. Duncan, New Vienna, Ohio. 
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$3.00 per 15; - 
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‘Horseman 
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Mike McDevitt is naming Lady Co- 
chato by Cochato (3) 2:11%, in some 
jof the stakes on the half-imile 
‘tracks, 











One of the winners at the opening 
of the Austrian racing season was 
Amazonite, a three-year-old by Ess 
H. Kay, 2:00%. 





The New Hampshire pacer, Cheer- 
ful Charley, 2:12%, is named in sev- 
eral of the stakes on the Michigan 
Short Ship Circuit. 





The Banner Fair at Celina, Ohio, 
will be held August 17 to 21. Sec- 
retary S. J. Vining will prepare a 
strong racing card. 





The fastest two-year-old trotter at 
the Los Angeles track is a son of 
the Cochato horse, Bierne Holt. The 
youngster lately worked a half in 
1:11, 





The get of the Michigan stallion, 
Blaxtell, by Axtell, (3) 2:12, are 
showing up good. He will have sev- 
eral promising trotters out this seas- 
on. 4 


The forty-third annual Paulding 
County Fair will be held at Paulding, 
Ohio, September 14 to 18. S. A. Gus- 
ler is president and C, P. Klingler is 
secretary. 


The bay gelding, Gilbert M., 2:11%, 
owned by H. E. Winslow, Taylor- 
ville, il., is named in the 2:08 pace 
at Jackson, Mich. He looked like a 
good pacer last summer. 











L. J. Diehl, Butler, Ind., expects 
to have a fast pacer this year in 
Myrtle Strathmore, 2:19%, by Col. 
Strathmore, 2:12%4. Last season she 
showed miles in 2:13 over a half- 
mile track. 





John Stultz, Miami, Okla. has a 
number of high-bred mares that he 
will mate with Freeman’s Highwood, 
a son of Highwood. This union of 
blood lines should result in a lot of 
fast and good colts. 





H. J. Covell, Topeka, Kan., reports 
that his bay mare, Wingold, 2:25%, 
by Pactolus, nominated in The Wes- 
tern Horseman Stake, has foaled a 
fine chestnut filly by Peter Silver, 
son of Peter the Great. 





A foal arrived lately out of Ruby 
Hal by Star Hal, 2:04%. The young- 
ster is by Searchlight, 2:03%, and 
looks like the making of a fast 
pacer. Ruby Hal is the property of 
William T. Wright, of Fairmount. 





J. C. Hayden, who for the past few 
seasons has trained a public stable 
at Ligonier, Ind., has accepted a po- 
sition as second trainer with J. B. 
Chandler at Indianapolis. 





Lamar Gentry and Rexall Gentry, 
two stallions by John R. Gentry, 
2:00%%, were destroyed by fire April 
11 at Waverly, Tenn. They were 
in a barn in the rear of the McCrack- 
en building, which burned, together 
with several other houses, and it 
was impossible to rescue them, Mr. 
McCracken, the owner, valued them 
at about $3,000. . 


THE DRAFTER ON THE ROAD. 


A pair of big Percheron mares trot- 
ted leisurely along a black sticky IIli- 
nois road, taking easily a surrey in 
which rode three men. These ton 
Mares got on as fast in the mud as 
would horses of half the weight. The 
owner explained that he needed no 
other sort of driving horses. In the 
mud light horses had no advantage, 
on dry roads no horses were driven. 
The drafters do the road work in bad 
weather to this owner’s entire satis- 
faction; in good weather he rides in 
an automobile. It is rare that he 
finds circumstances in which a light 
horse would serve him better than a 
drafter. He has no light implements 
to pull and no light loads to haul. His 
farm is run for efficiency, and he fig- 
ures that a man’s time is too precious 
to be frittered away handling outfits 
of small capacity. The main trouble 
is to get horses big enough to do the 











work: without needing an unwieldy 


number of them hitched together. 


Drafters are necessary. Witi tillage 
machinery made so that three and 
four-horse hitches are generally con- 
templated, there is no trouble giving 
one’s horses all the load they can 
readily handle, 

By taking care of the road work in 
fair weather the automobile relieves 
the horses of much of the strain and 
at the same time adds much to the 
joy of living. Last summer one of 
these pairs of mares was driven 30 
miles for a 2-ton load of roofing slate. 
They started at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and were back at 8 in the eve- 
ning, none the worse for the day's 
work. And yet some men still assert 
that draft horses lack endurance. 
Owners of draft horses know better. 
These are real brood mares, and one 
of them has produced $3,000 worth of 
colts, counting the actual receipts for 
them as youngsters.—Breeders’ Ga- 
zette. 





BROOD MARES REQUIRE PLENTY 
OF EXERCISE, 

Abundant daily exercise, or light, 
steady work carefully given, clean, 
sound grain and hay, and a roomy 
box stall at night are what the brood 
mare most needs as foaling time 
approaches. Dr. A. S, Alexander of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, advises the feeding of 
sound, whole oats, bran and mixed 
or timothy hay to the brood mare. 
There is much danger in feeding 
moldy or otherwise damaged grain, 
hay or stray and all woody and 
weathered fodder. Hay or grain in- 
fested with ergot is especially dan- 
gerous. Pregnant mares should also 
be kept away from corn fields. 
Plenty of pure, fresh water should 
be supplied them at all times. 

The best possible care and atten- 
tion should be given to the handling 
of mares previous to foaling. In 
working them all jerking, severe pull- 
ing and wading through deep snow 
or over manure piles or marshy 
ground should be avoided because of 
the resultant strain upon their bodies. 
Undue excitement induced by shouts 
and applications of t he whip should 
be tagooed at this critical period. 

Dr. Alexander recommends that as 
foaling time approaches the grain ra- 
tion be decreased and such laxative 
foods as bran and roots be increased 
as constipation is dangerous. The use 
of a roomy box stall is imperative. 
In such a stall the mare will escape 
dropsical swellings of the abdomen 
and udder, and will not be so likely 
to become “cast.” After foaling, mares 
should be allowed to go from ten to 
fifteen days before again resuming 
work. Farmers who wish to obtain 
special information on the care of 
new born foals should send for Wis- 
consin Circular. of Information 13, 
published by the College of Agricul- 
ture, Madison. 


LARGE OR SMALL HORSES ON 
THE FARM? 











Moving cars is the business of a 
Chicago friend, He bought a very 
large horse, which could start a car 
and draw it as well as two small 
ones. The big horse did not requtre 
much more feed than a samill horse 
and not more than half as much time 
to be fed, curried, and harnessed as 
two small horses. 

In breaking sod ground a team of 
big horses may be able to turn a 
deeper furrow, or do it with greater 
ease than small ones. If farm work 
consisted entirely of deep plowing 
and drawing heavy loads there would 
not be much ground for controversy, 
but such is not the case. There is a 
great deal of business on the farm 
and on the road which can be done 
more quickly and satisfactorily with 
active and spirited animals. 

A lumberman bought a Canadian 
horse not weighing over 1,050 pounds 
and worked him beside a horse weigh- 
ing 200 pounds more on an even whif- 
fletree. The Canadian kept up his 
end at all times, and never showed 
as much weariness as his larger 
mate, After they had worked to- 
gether two years the big horse died. 
When asked what was the matter, the 
driver said: “The Canadian worked 
him to death.” A large horse that 
was mated with him afterwards died 
within a year, leaving the Canadian 
still well and sound. The Canadians 
are undoubtedly descended from a 





large breed of horses brought over 
from France: in the early settlements 
of the country. The colts not being 
as well fed and warmly stabled as 
their ancestors, and exposed much of 
the time to a rigorous climate and 
hard work, degenerated in size, but 
improved in hardiness and endurance. 

It is the medium sized horses that 
have performed the famous feats of 
endurance. Capt. S. F. Fountain in 
1891 rode with his company 84 miles 
in 8 hours. In 1876 Col. Lawton rode 
from the Red Cloud Agency in Ne- 
braska, to Sidney, a distance of 125 
miles, in 26 hours without changing 
horses, and his mount was not in- 
jured. In 1879. the Utes bottled up a 
company of troops in “Thornburg’s 
Rat Hole.” The three messengers who 
got through in the night reached Gen. 
Merritt’s column, 170 miles distant, 
in less than 24 hours without chang- 
ing horses. In 1870 four cavalry 
troopers were sent with dispatches 
from Fort Harney to Fort Warner, 
a distance of 140 miles, and made it 
in 22 hours; after resting one day at 
Fort Warner they returned to Fort 
Harney on the same horses at the 
rate of 60 miles a day. 

The large breeds of horses have a 
place which they can fill better than 
any other, but the smaller breeds, or 
general purpose horses, have a larger 
place which they alone can fill.—J. 
W. Ingham in Breeders’ Gazette. 





RIDING CLUB HOLDS DRILL, 


Members Offer Services in Pageant 
After First Sunday Morning 
Exercises. 


The members of the St. Louis Rid- 
ing Club held their first Sunday morn- 
ing drill May 3, about 35 of the 200 
members participating. Troop  B’s 
field was used because of the unfit con- 
dition of the drill grounds of the 
Mounted Police District in Forest 
Park, which have been newly sodded. 
Following the drill, which lasted 
nearly two hours, the riders went over 
to the foot of Art Hill to meet A. C. 
Orrick, chairman of the Cast Commit- 
tee of the St. Louis Pageant. Several 
of the horsemen offered their services 
as riders in the Pageant, in which 
many equestrians will appear. 

The officers of the St. Louis Riding 
Club are: D: B. Aloe, president; J. H. 
Gundlach, first vice-president; P. J. 
Donnelly, second vice president, and H. 
J. Bube, secretary and treasurer. 








MIX YOUR FERTILIZER WELL 
WITH THE SOIL. 





A great many who enter the con- 
test of the Texas Industrial Con- 
gress as well as many other farmers 
will probably use some kind of fer- 
tilizer this year. Where fertilizer is 
used, especially where it is used in 
large quantities, there is grave dan- 
ger of its actually proving an injury 
instead of’ a help unfess care is 
taken to put it into the soil rightly. 
This is equally true whether the fer- 
tilizer used be ordinary stable ma- 
nure or some form of commercial 
fertilizer. 

The most common mistake in us- 
ing fertilizer of all kinds is that 
enough pains are not taken to see 
that it is thoroughly incorporated 
and mixed with the soil. It takes 
some extra work to do this prop- 
erly, and we are too apt to conclude 
that this is too much trouble. A 
common practice is simply to open 
a furrow and to distribute the fer- 
tilizer therein. Then this furrow is 
bedded upon and the seed planted 
above the fertilizer. In quantities 
of a few hundred. pounds of commer- 
cial fertilizer, or a few loads of sta- 
ble manure per acre, this practice 
is not so bad, although even thén it 
would be better to mix the fertilizer 
with the soil by running /a bull 
tongue or some other implement 
through it, but where large quanti- 
ties of fertilizer are used this prac- 
tice often leads to serious trouble, 
especially if the season should prove 


The putting of an extra quantity 


of plant food into a small space a 


causes a concentration of the roots 
of the plants there, As long as the 
plants are small or there is an 
abundance of moisture in the soil, 
all is well, but as soon as the 
plants get to the size that they re- 
quire larger quantities of moisture 





than are -available in this 
atively restricted area, this 
supply is not sufficient for 
needs, and as a consequence, the 
plants fire, as it is called. This @, 
ing is always more or less serious, 
as it invariably cuts down the yield 
and in some instances  actyg 

causes the death of the plants, 

In a similar way, when fert 
is added after the plants are up, it 
is often placed in drills Sometimes 
just upon one side of the row. Thig 
practice causes all or most of 
roots to accumulate upon this Side 
and is not only conducive to 
but also gives the plants an uneyeq 
hold upon the ground and renders 
them easily blown over by winds 
from a favorable direction. So whey 
fertilizer is added to a field after the 
plants are up, care should be take, 
to place it upon both sides of the 
row and every effort should be made 
to mix it as thoroughly with the gojj 
as possible. It is really best not to 
place it in drills at all, but to broad. 
cast it over the whole middle ang 
work it into the soil with a subge. 
quent cultivation: :-Just as- it is not 
advisable to: place: fertilizer in’) 
drill, it is desirable to get it to: syf- 
ficient depth that the roots will net 
be formed too near the surface, 

All fertilizer should be placed 
about the depth that it is intendeg 
to cultivate, thus keeping the roots 
down to a safe distance. On the 
other hand, fertilizer should never 
be placed at such a depth that there 
will be danger of air not reaching 
it, as access of air is one of the con- 
ditions under which it works most 
favorably. 

If fertilizer and seed are distrib- 
uted at the same time by means of 
one of the combined distributers and 
planters, care should be taken to see 
that the seed and fertilizer are not 
placed into direct contact, as there 
is danger of the vitality of the seed 
being injured— Bulletin No. 2. Tex- 
as Industrial Congress, 
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STOPS 
PABSOFe'N« Beater 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound, 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pas 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle 
how. $2.00 a bottle delivered 
Horse Book 9 K free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vari- 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. Will tell you more if you write. $1 and 
$2 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 
**Evidence’’ free. Manufactured ry 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, 


“SHOEING HORSES” 


This book is out of print, no more copies 
can be issued. Those on hand are for sale at 
$1.00 per copy, mailed postage paid. Book is 
copyrighted. 


RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL, Auther, 


48 State Street, Room 43, Boston, Mass. 
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$8 Package CURES any case or money refunded. 
$1 Package OURES ordinary cases. 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 468, Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh,Pa 
HAND BAG 
FREE 
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qHE ESSENTIAL OF GOOD ROADS 
IS WIDE TIRES. 





Editor R. W.—The question of good 
s is preoccupying the mind of 
the rural population of this country to 
4 larger extent that any other single 
proposition, and well it might, for 
pad roads are the worst handicap the 
farmer has to contend with. It is 
jike a millstone hanging to the pro- 
ducer’s neck as nothing else is. Then 
gli the money and labor spent on the 
roads all over the land every year 
and for all to disappear during a wet 
spell like a mist on a bright June 
morning, is truly appalling; $164,000,- 
000 for 1912! As bad roads are a 
heavy burden on the producer, it 
must of necessity cause an increase 
of cost to the consumer; everything 
produced on land has to be loaded on 
a wagon and hauled some distance 
before it reaches the consumer. 
Innumerable have been the good 
roads conventions and good roads 
talks during the last decade, good 
road laws enacted by the wagonload 
and money spent by the car load, and 
what is there to show for all this in 
first class, permanent improvenients? 
Talk about conserving the natural 
resources! Here is a waste of hard- 
earned wealth that is going on every 
day in the year, impossible to com- 


pute. Will it ever dawn on those 
lights that want to shine in those 
good roads conventions and good 


roads legisJation, recommending still 
more road laws, that about all the 
road laws in force now could be 
ehocked in mudholes and would do 
more good there than anything else 








would take that notion out of their 
heads that anybody can build roads, 
just give us the “money,” which you 
can hear on every turn, even from 
men of intelligence. To — illustrate 
what hazy conceptions even men in 
high office have of road-building, 
Gov. Major of this state got it into 
his head that all that was required 
to take Missouri out of the mud was 
to have a few “road days” every year, 
request every man to turn out. with 
team, pick and shovel and donate 
two days’ work on the roads, besides 
what taxes are levied for road pur- 
poses. Under proper’ supervision 
much could have been accomplished. 
You heard much noise about it, but 
the first wet spell will undo practi- 
cally everything and the mudholes 
will be just as deep and numerous 
next spring as ever before. Much en- 
ergy was wasted as far as anything like 
permanent results are concerned. No, 
gentlemen, it takes more knowledge 
and learning than that to be qualified 
as highway engineer and build roads 
that will stay built. 

They Have Been as Bad as Ever. 

Under such conditions, you could 
spend every dollar in the Federal 
Treasury, bond every county and 
state to the limit and a few years af- 
ter the money is spent the roads will 
revert back to their original condi- 
tion. It would bankrupt the country 
to try to build roads. This is no 
guesswork; such evidence is a plen- 
ty over the land where states—New 
York—spent $50,000,000 in the last 
few years, much of which is as good 
as thrown away. Counties and dis- 





tricts bonded themselves heavily, 


i. 





eg will or have accomplished so 
ar. 

In all the road laws enacted any- 
where, the chief factor causing bad 
roads has been overlooked. Nowhere 
& whisper or a sound of warning 
against the chief criminal, which is 
nothing more or less than the nar- 
Tew tire you find on 999 wagons out 
of every thousand in this land. This 
is the criminal that needs first of all 
legislating against! Any and all 
other road laws that have been en- 
acted, or will be enacted in the fu- 
ture, will not be worth the paper they 
are written on. This wholesale de- 
stroyer of wealth must be eliminated 

fore you ever will have a semblance 
of good roads. Wide-tired wagons 
are road-builders. Those narrow, 
Worn-out tires are road-destroyers in 
the full sense of the word. They will 
cut up a solid rock road in a few 
years; they will cut up the roads 

er than you can build them! 

There igs another reason why you 
do not get better results from the 
Money and labor spent on roads. The 
Toad overseers and would-be high- 
Way engineers know nothing of road- 
building; not one in a thousand ever 
8aW a properly built, first-class road, 
hor had an opportunity to see and 
learn how they are built. Road- 
building is a science that must be 
learned, and cannot be learned in a 
day, either. It is a lamentable fact 
that anyone and everyone thinks 
himself qualified to pass as highway 
engineer and looks for an appoint- 
Ment of such at a good salary. 

If the people could see the roads 
they have in Europe, how they are 
t and what they look like, they 


have better roads the year around, 
even if no work was done on them. 
It can be said right here that those 
narrow-tired wagons would not be 
allowed on the roads of Hurope at 
all. 

As said above, let Congress enact 
a wide-tire law and those states to 
receive Federal) aid for road building 
only that put this wide-tire law on 
their statutes. With the narrow, 
worn-out tire eliminated and out- 
lawed, the problem of building roads 
and keeping them in good condition, 
would be easily solved, and at a cost 
that will not make it prohibitory. The 
wide tire is the only salvation! 

JAS. BACHLER. 

Fredericktown, Mo. 





ELIMINATING THE GOPHER. 





The latter part of April and the first 
week in May is the best time to get rid 
of the gophers in and around the field 
that is to be planted to corn this year. 
Poisoned corn is good bait. 
the first bait about the middle of April, 
the second near the end of the month, 
and a third during the first week in 
May, the gophers should be pretty 
well eliminaeed by corn-planting time. 

The poisoned corn may be prepared 
as follows: In a quart of hot water 
dissolve one-fourth of the amount of 
strychnine contained in a one-eighth 
ounce bottle. After the strychnine is 
dissolved and the water is cool, as 
much corn may be put in as the solu- 
tion will cover. If less corn than that 
is needed, put in about what will go 
around. Leave the corn in the solu- 


The Apiary 


QUEENLESS BEES GATHER 
POLLEN, 








Writing from Central City, Kentuc- 
ky, Mr. E. C. Frazier in “Gleanings,” 
says: About the Mth of April a 
chicken caught a quewa from one of 
my hives, I saw the chicken catch it, 
and thought it was then &% good time 
for the bees to work or the pollen. 
On the 20th, ten days later, I opened 
the hive. Of course there were no 
eggs, but a good colony of bees for 
the time of the year. 

On the 10th I dequeened two other 
colonies. They were examined on the 





By laying | 


20th. I found no eggs in either hive, 
and I had cut out all queen cells, 
| which, of course, left them in the 
right condition for a trial on the pol- 
len question. 

About the 28rd the black oak trees 
began to bloom, and they furnish 
more pollen than all other bloom 
combined in this country. They were 
in full bloom for over two weeks, and 
| the queenless colonies gathered about 
|} the same amount of pollen as the 
; other colonies. 

They all went at it with a rush, 
and kept it up during that time; but 
| after that was over, Nos. 1 and 3 be- 
| gan to slack off on the pollen, No. 2, 
| however, brought about as much as 
| the other colonies. 
| I gave brood to each of the col- 
| onies for a month or more. I sup- 
with brood of the same 





plied each 








A Group of Thoroughbreds. 


some to the limit, to build roads and 
today in many instances there is 
nothing left of the good road part 
except a heavy debt. 

The question now is, how to bring 
about the change from the narrow to 
the wide tire so as to make it ac- 
ceptable to- those who will have to 
make the change—the farmers and 
the wagon owners. 

As everybody is clamoring for Fed- 
eral aid for road- building, Congress 
should first enact a wide-tire law so 
as to have it uniform over the United 
States. No wagon to have tires less 
than 3% to 4 inches wide, up to 6 
inches, the width of tires to deter- 
mine the load limit in all instances. 
To those who have wide tires, or 
will hereafter equip their wagons 
with such to receive a bonus or pre- 
mium of say from $2.50 to $4 or $5 
per year, according to the width of 
tire, for, say four years, out of the 
road fund of each county. This bo- 
nus would about pay the cost of 
equipping the wagons in use now 
with wide-tired wheels. This would 
eliminate any hardship on those with 
limited means and otherwise reduce 
any objections against the required 
change. Let this bonus law remain 
in force three or four years, so as 
to give. plenty of time to all to have 
their wheels and tires altered to the 
proper width. Then repeal this bonus 
law and at the same time outlaw ev- 
ery wagon on the roads that do not 
come up to the regulations in regard 
to the width of tire and load they 
haul. If this bonus would take ev- 
ery dollar out of the road funds for 
a few years it would be money well 





tion 24 hours, then remove it, saving 
the solution that was not taken up by 
the corn for use a little later. 

If all of the gophers are not killed 
before the corn is planted, then corn 
soaked 24 hours in the strychnine so- 
lution mentioned above may be plant- 
ed thicker than usual in a few of the 
outside rows. In a recent trial at Uni- 
versity Farm, corn soaked in a strych- 
nine solution for 24 hours germinated 
just as well as corn that was soaked 
in pure water for the same length of 
time, or as corn that was not treated 
at all. If the gophers are not out of 
the way by corn planting time, this 
method should be given a trial. It 
will help you get a bette: stand of corn, 
which means a higher yield. The 
planter will have-to be regulated so 
as to give the desired drop of the soak- 
ed corn. Strychnine is a deadly poi- 
son and should be handled with the 
greatest care. Keep the strychnine so- 
lution and the soaked corn out of 
reach of children and all domestic 
animals.—A. C. Arny, Assistant Agri- 
culturist, University Farm, St. Paul. 





John L. Bushnell, of Springfield, 
Ohio, is the judge of light harness 
horses at the Brooklyn, N. Y., horse 
show being held this week. 





Agriculture has been added to the 
courses taught in the public night 
schools in Chicago. The innovation is 
in response to a demand coming 
largely from foreign residents of the 
city, who desire to learn something of 
scientific farming while they are 
earning money to buy land in the 








spent. With wide tires you would 


country. 


strain, and No. 2 did not let up on 
gathering pollen, but brought in about 
as much as those colonies with 
queens. 

About six weeks after taking the 
queens I tried to introduce one to 
each hive. I failed on 1 and 2. I 
tried again and failed again. I then 
put a queen between the tops of the 
frames, and they were both accepted 
and are strong colonies now with 
hives full of honey and pollen. 

There is a great difference in the 
strain of bees in gathering pollen. 
No. 2 had the most solid frames of 
pollen I ever saw. I swapped pollen 
for honey -with other hives so as to 
equalize. These bees are hybrids, five 
or more times crossed up with Ital- 
ian and brown German. They are 
just bees—that’s all. 





Dahlias and cannas should be 
started for setting out later. 

The best forested area of China is 
in Manchuria. The principal tree 
varieties are pine, cedar, larch, fir, 
yew, oak, ash, elm, walnut, and 
birch, 
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: 7 is I heart of the farmer. with the maximum of reckless aig th 

THE SPIRIT. OF GETTING TO-| day, and get together; and theyare| This getting together is now only | criminal waste. We read: waded du 
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se of costly confusion regarding 
the ownership of logs. 

In wiping out the middleman Wey- 
erhaeuser conceived the idea of the 
Mississippi Boom River and Logging 
Company, which was a combination of 
the biggest men in the lumber in- 
gustry of the Middle West and which 
was consummated at the Briggs 
louse in Chicago, December, 1870. 

Weyerhaeuser, as usual, was an un- 
obtrusive attendant at this meeting, 
put when the meeting concluded he 
was one of three members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and within a few 
ears his associates in the big concern 
discovered that Weyerhaeuser was the 
Mississippi Boom and Logging Com- 


any. 
He became president of that or- 
nization one year after its formation 
and held the position for forty years. 


‘from this point the value of his hold- 


ings began to run rapidly into the 
millions. 

Another important landmark in his 
career Was the year 1894, when he se- 
eured the co-operation of Edward 
Hines, the Chicago lumberman, who 
became widely known at the time of 
the Lorimer senatorial inquiry. 
i(Weyerhaeuser, with ' keen discrim- 
jnation and business foresight, ac- 
quired some of the largest and most 
yaluable timber and mineral holdings 
fn northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. In the last twenty years 
his interests increased so rapidly that 
even bankers close to him in a busi- 
pess Way were unable to keep track 
of his vast holdings. 

He entered the Pacific coast field 
and the Southern lumber field on a 
scale that made wealthy men gasp. 
Organization of twelve and fifteen 
million dollar concerns to handle in- 
dividual timber and mineral compan- 
ies became commonplace, Only an 
executor’s appraisement can accurate- 
ly total his wealth. 

“The entire Northwest has no man 
whose death will be felt so keenly 
as that of Mr. Weyerhaeuser,” de- 
elared James J. Hill, the railroad mag- 
nate, tonight. “His place can not be 
filled. He was a national force among 
men who have helped to build up the 
country, and his loss truly reaches 
far beyond the limits of his family 
and business associates.” 

Apparently the lumber king’s great- 
est attribute was: the power of seeing 
clearly in a straight line, far ahead. 
He had no great breadth of vision and 
as he has said himself, was a failure 
at everything except the lumber bus- 
iness. He knew lumber, he practiced 
economy rigidly, and he worked hard. 
Always, says the New York Times, he 
extended his operations farther and 
farther, putting all his capital into 
the new schemes, so that, as an in- 
dividual, he owned practically noth- 
ing The Times continues: 

“Nor did he divide his investments 
among diverse kinds of properties. 
He invested only a few hundred thou- 
sands in banks—and he used to tell 
with a laugh of the failure of some of 
them—and it was said that he seldom 
ifever bought railroad stocks or bonds. 
He had no city real estate except mill 
sites and his own home. The pro- 
moter found him deaf to all allure- 
Dents. 

The lumber king had no diversions 
recreations. His amusement, he 
used to tell his friends, was working. 
—Literary Digest. 

This man saw the folly of maintain- 
ing middle-men.. 

VIRGIL WIRT. 


THE LABOR SITUATION, 





It will de the farm employer and 
far employee good to look labor 
‘nditions squarely in the face. These 
Marks are not aimed at or sup- 
Posed to please either side. 

he farm youth or “hired hand” 

contemplates going to the ¢ity to 

better go back of the wood shed 

Sid have it out with himself before 
Packs his grip. 

A man would be a fool to go to the 

seeking work unless he was 

egg in a line that is demanding 

or. Just plain muscle won't get 

Sey a job now. Thousands of 

le-men out of work. See? So we 

e farm laborers to go to work on 

ae farm and though the wages may 

sound as big as the wages of city 

rers it means a job with more net 

nag at the end of the menth than 

¥ laborers of equal Skill can show. 








It means food and _ shelter—which 
these idle city laborers are taking at 
the hands of charity in soup houses 
and municipal lodging houses. 

So much for the slim chances of 
getting a job in a city. 

Now the employing farmers. will 
think that they ought to get help 
dirt cheap since there is such compe- 
tition for work among the hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed. Don’t 
let any such reasoning take possession 
of your mind. The eity unemployed 
are not your kind of labor. They are 
from the factories, the shops, the 
streets, and a certain per cent are 
just plain bums. I» the first place 
they don’t want to work on farms. 
They_want back the kind of work they 
were driven from by political scares 
and unrest. 

Thousands of these men could do 
and should do work on the highways. 
If we had in course of construction 
the great highway systems we need, 
the flood prevention plans, the great 
irrigation and drainage systems, all 
who wanted a job would find work. 
But farmers raise the cry of taxes 
every time any attempt is made to 
improve the reads in a permanent 
manner. 

The farmers are not selfish—no 
more so than any other class. When 
a great calamity befalls a city or a 
district or a nation the farmers send 
provisions freely. But why not pay a 
few dollars more in taxes and set 
idle men at work making permanent 
highways? If we refuse to give men 


on us conditions of labor strife that 
will cost us more than an increase in 
taxes, 

Another thing—an idle man, a soup- 
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FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 


Frem our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Mr. C. Q. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Hegleet to furnish the necessary and 
| suitable nutrition to the human body— 
|peglect in either case means de- 
}ereased power and service. 
Unsuitable oil or poor oil lacks the 


| ability to secure the maximum power 


your moter is capable ef developing. 
Retarded power indicates poor lubri- 
| cation to friction parts, and necessari- 
; ly decreases the life and service of any 
| motor. If you consider the re-sale 





an opportunity to work we've got to} value of your motor then you should | normal 
support them’ by charity, or bring up- | not feed it with an oil until you know | Most of these oils when applied te ac- 


| the oil was made by a reliable and ex- 
| perienced manufacturer. 

Many unsuitabie oil products 
through ignorance of the science of lu- 




















house man isn’t buying much farm 
products, is he? So if we would save 
our taxes we lose on our products. 
Of course it looks different. Some- 
how we hate to see taxes increase 
while we gladly pay more in any other 
way!—Successful Farming. 





AUTO LUBRICATION OF BIG IM- 
PORTANCE, 





Car Owners Can Save Hundreds of 
Thousands Annually With a 
Little Care. 





It is a well knewn fact that thou- 
sands of motor cars fail to develop 
their full efficiency of power and that 
the undue wearing of the friction sur- 
faces causes Many an unnecessary re- 
pair bill and in many instances pre- 
maturely wears out cars that shduld 
be good for years of service. 

It is also well known that a great 
deal of this money loss to farmers 
is the result of using a lubricant that 
is totally unfit for oiling a motor of 
the internal combustion type. ~ 

Every motor, regardless of make or 
type, designed for pleasure of commer- 
cial uses, will develop more power and 
give longer service if its working parts 
are given correct lubricating service. 
The right oil influences power effi- 
ciency and the life and service of the 
motor—and you can no more neglect 





UP-TO-DATE FARM HOME. 


brication are being used and recom- 
mended for motor lubrication which 
are neither more nor less than the 
kind especially made for external and 
internal lubrication of pewer plant 
machinery and power plant lubricants 
are not fitted for automobile motor lu- 
brieation. Power plant lubricants are 
prepared in different consistencies in 
order to meet the wide range of at- 
mospheric and mechanical conditions 
existing in different power plants. The 
average temperature conditions of 
power plant machinery rarely exceed 
15 to 20 degrees above the normal 
temperature of the machinery room, 
provided the right oil bas been ap- 
plied. 

For the guidance of motor car own- 
ers it should be stated that there is a 
wide gulf existing between the temper- 
ature and mechanical condition under 
which power plant machinery is op- 
erated and the temperature and. me- 
chanical conditions under which a gas- 
oline motor is operated; that an oil 
which gives perfect lubrication te the 
average power plant machinery is not 
only unsuitable but is practically 
worthless for oiling a motor of the in- 
ternal combustion type. The prevail- 
ing lack of knowledge regarding these 
facts is one of the causes of moter 
troubles and the increasing number of 
prematurely worn-out moter cars, 
trucks and pleasure power boats. 





to furnish this essential than you can 


One of the world’s greatest. pro- 


—————__— ————— 


| ducers of auto lubrication oil is often 
| called on to investigate oil complaints, 
}and in many cases find the trouble was 
|caused by attempting to use what is 
' known as a heavy bodied oil, which is 
| unsuitable for motor service. 

| It is being demonstrated daily by 
laboratory and road tests that many 
so-called heavy bodied motor oils are 
misnomers, they having only the ap- 
| pearance of being heavy in body at 
atmospheric temperatures. 


tual working conditions of the motor, 
whether operated at slow, medium or 
|high speeds, thin down to a point 
where they furnish little er neo lubri- 
cation to the friction parts. 

In other cases the so-called heavy 
bodied oils fail to thin down or become 
fluid quickly enough to furnish lubri- 
cation to friction parts. 

A perfeet motor oi} must neither be 
too thin ner too heavy in body. In the 
first case it would lack the ability te 
keep the friction surfaces apart. In 
the latter case it would lack the abiti- 
ty to quickly lubricate the parts un- 
der working conditions. 

So-called heavy bodied oils indis- 
criminately recommended as motor 
lubricants do not always afford good 
lubrication, even when applied to slow 
moving machinery found in the av- 
erage power plant, and afford much 
poorer service if applied as an auto- 
mobile motor lubricant. 

Gasoline motor temperatures under 
working conditions come within a cer- 
tain average range, regardless of the 
motor’s design or make, and this range 
of temperature conditions is met by 
the right oil if especially manufac- 
tured for gasoline motor lubrication. 

Expert knowledge, based on a half 
century’s experience im the making of 
special oil for special requirements, 
supports the statement of prominent 
j of! manufacturers that an of! to give 
| perfect lubrication to the working 
parts of internal combustion motors 
must be especially manufactured for 
this especial purpose. 

After years of experience one pro- 
ducer now recommends one grade of 
oil for all makes and types ef aute me- 
ters, and this oil it is said has been 
exclusively used with entire satisfac- 
tion on every type and make of car. 
It has been used under the sevrest 
conditions which could possibly be en- 
countered. 

When used intelligently, the proper 
oil will earn its cost many times over. 
It will not thin down under high tem- 
perature conditions, nor comgeal in 
crank cases, on cylinder walls or in 
feed pipes at a low temperature, even 
at zero. It is designed and especially 


prepared for motor cars, motor trucks, 
motorcycles and motor beats and the 
man who is to get the best service 
from any of these vehicles should see 
that he uses it instead of just “any 
oil” which may seriously injwre his 
property. 
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33 PIECE. 
DINNER SE 





| Want to Send You 
This Dinner Set 


Our plan for distributing these din- 
ner sets is very, very easy. You don’t 
have to send us a penny of your 
money, and the little kindness we ask 
of you can be done during your spare 
time, when you are visiting your 
neighbors. 





Here’s What You Get. 


The complete set of dishes con- i 
tains 33 pieces. 

6 Dinner Plates, 

6 Saucers 


6 Cur 
6 Butter Dis 


6 Cereal or Fruit Dishe 


nes 


1 Large Meat Platter. 
1 Large Cake or Bre Plate 
i Deep Ve€stable Dis 











Famous Rose Decoration. 
The beautiful, 
Beauty Rose decoration is the most 
popular design ever offered our. read- 
ers. The bright red roses and the 
rich green foliage stand out clear 


| your neighbors and friends and get 
|them to hand you 25 cents each in 
| connection with a special offer I will 


dainty American |, 
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OUR EASY | 
OFFER 


The coupon starts everything. Sign 
it and we will send you a large illus- 
tration in colors, showing this beauti- 
ful Dinner Set with its handsome 
decorations of red, green and gold. 


We will also send you a sample 
needle case, containing 100 different 
noedles for every purpose, and 15 
darners, bodkins and large needles— 
a total of 115 needles. 


Our Dish Plan Is So Very Easy. 


When you get this handsome needle 
case I want you to show it te 16 of 


tell you about when I send you your 
needle case. When you tell them 
about our great offer they will thank 
you for the opportunity to help you 
Each person who hands you 25 cents 





and brilliant in the center°of éacb 
piece, and to make the effect even 
more charming a rich gold border of | 
gold is run aroundthe edge of each | 
dish, thus giving the complete set an 
{individuality and attractiveness not 
found in other dinner sets, 


Will Last For Years. 


. The dishes are made of pure white 
ware, and are for hard usage as well 
as beauty. They are stronger and 
bigger than most dishes and with or- 
dinary care will last’ for years. They 
will not “glaze or, get streaky like 
most dishes and “fe rose and gold 
decoration is burnt into each piece 
and \.:i1 not wear off. 

You could not wish. for a more com- 
plete set of dishes than this—33 
pieces. 

Made by a Famous Pottery. 

‘Any woman will be proud of our 
famous Americaii Beanty Rose set 
which is complete and beautiful. They 
are for every-day usage as well as 
for Sundays, and are the product of 
the famous Owen China Company, of 
Minerva, Ohio. We guarantee thgm 
to bé' genuine Owen Chinaware, 





is entitled to a complete case of these 
famous needles. I will send the needle 
cases to you so you can hand them 
to your friends when you tell them 
eae our offer. In addition to the 
needle case each person also gets a 
special subscription to our ‘big farm 
paper, 


You Will Be Surprised. 


You will be surprised how very, 
very easy it fs to get this set of dishes. 
No previous experience is necessary. 
When you get your dinner set you will 
be delighted and all your friends will 
envy you. 


‘It is so very easy to get this set of 
dish:s tr . many of our readers earn 
two, three and even more sets, and sell 
the extra sets to their friends at a 
big profit. Now, if you haven’t already 
signed the coupon below, do so before 
you forget about it. 


Sign the coupon—it starts every- 








41 EXTRA 
ARTICLES FREE 


Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 
1’ .IGHTS for those of our friends 
who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you before you open 
it. It will also delight .u by telling 
all about the big 40 piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishes, We give 
you the 40 post cards for being 
prompt. 

These beautiful post cards will not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

Another Present for Promptness. 

Aad still, THAT is not all. One of 
the prettiest surprises of all is kept 
a secret until the day you get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you know nothing about. 


Isn't this ‘a fascinating idea? 
and what makes it more so-is that 


we have something nice for everyone} 


o* your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we receive the coupon with your name 
on it...: 


The coupon starts the whole thing— 
Sign it before you forget it. 





Mail This 
‘Coupon 
Today 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Lous, Mops 


I want to get a 383 piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts; Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes color, and tell me 
all about yo Y big offer, 


Name OO 8 Oe OOF Mee Soe mee Oss oes wes 
P, a. Oe Oe ee Foes OO b bee ee eRi She es 


R. F, Bedstciiess . ..State.. OO RE we ose 
r : 
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€RATE FATTENING, 


















Bulletin 21 of the Bureau of Ag 
mal Industry _on fattening pogt 
says: A comparison of thé resyie 
the various stations shows ‘that 4 
common practice of feeding brojj 
and springs for about 14 days dup 
the first part of the feeding geq; 
and separating the lots of roosts 
and broilers about the middle of § 
tember, while gradually reducing ¢ 
feeding period of the roasters, ig # 
most profitable practice, unless aer 
is a special reason for feeding ¥ 
lots longer in the fall. 5 

Feeding Twice, Against Thre 
Times a Day.—It would appear that 
by feeing twice instead of ¥ 
times daily the grain was used moe 
efficiently in producing gains. 
one station during the greater 
of the season the birds receiveg # 
light feed in the morning and a heay z, 
feed at night, thus getting the 
of their feed in one meal. 

Some small tests in cramming, 
results of which were not recordes 
produced very good results by fee 
only once daily. The advantage of © 
feeding twice, against three times, 
daily, depends on other factors 
much as on the efficiency of the | 
of feed, so that each feeder must de 
cide that question for himself. Very 
good results may be secured by eith- sy 
er method. 

There appears to be less danger ot 
overfeeding when feeding only twice | 
daily, but a more experienced feeder 
is required to regulate the amount to 
feed in two meals than in three in = 
order to get the greatest amount of 
feed into the bird. Apparently he 
average conditions the birds will com © 
sume more feed in three meals daily, : 
but will use their feed more efficient. ~ 
ly if fed twice, provided that they re- 
ceive enough food. "4 

Costs of Producing Eggs. a 

Scientists say it takes at least. 4 
pounds of feed to make one pound } 
of gain in fowls. Two flocks vem 
studied for cost of eggs at a Canadian 
station. One flock was Plymouth 
Rocks, and the other was Andalus 
ans, each pen consisting of 12 hens 
and a cock. The method was grain in 
the morning, oats or wheat, scatters = 
ed in deep litter ,and repeated just 
before . dark. = 

Ground bone was fed four times a. 
week at noon. At 4 o’clock in the aft ~ 
ernoon, daily, there was a mash of% 
shorts, ground oats and skimmed 9m 
milk. The hens were in confinement, © 
but it was spring. The Plymouth © 
Rock eggs cost about 6% cents @ 
dozen, and the Andalusian a cent | x 
less. 

Long observation has convinced 
me that farmers at the present era 
with regular care, ought .to produce® 
eggs at an average of 8 cents, or # 
cents a dozen for summer and 12 for ™ 
winter. Green food will help reduce 
cost. No danger lies in feeding all 
the hens can eat up clean of gre 
stuff. 

Lying around, rotting, it is as” 
as anything else. A large grower 
strawberries in Connecticut says Uf 
poultry manure is his best fertilizen™ 
The droppings should certainly 






































































































cared for and utilized, as another 
means of reducing poultry cost. a 
Mrs. Ida E. Tison in “Farm, § 





and Home.” 












ATTENTION APPLE GROWERS. 













at scab took the fruit off cle 
from \thousands ‘of acres of app 
trees/in the year 19123. Hundreds @ ; 
orchards of forty acres and. more 
stood without a single apple or leé 
for that matter at picking time ® 
cause of the attacks of this fungus: 
Weather conditions are exactly 2 ae 
orable for its growth a this a 
Get in right now, before full b 
and put on lime-sulphur at the | alg 
of one gallon to twenty-five oa 
of water, if you want to ‘oarvest 
year’s crop yourself. Spray saul a 
strength again when the bloom st 
to fall, but add four pounds of 
ate of lead to each hundred 
Finish before bloom end closes. 
Bad weather is bad enough, some 
times, but blame yourself and not df 
weather if you fail to get fruit 
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Wire or write this office for fur 


ther information, : % 
JOHN BLAND, Secretary. | 


Columbia, Mo. 
























